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STAND FOR VOTE 





Motto “Children First” En- 


dorses Equal Suffrage 





Women from every State in the 
Union representing the 187,000 
members of the Women’s Benefit 
Association of the Maccabees, con- 
vened in New York City the week 
of May 24. “Children First” is 
the motto of this association, 
which handles $2,000,000 a year 
and is said to be the strongest 
benefit organization in the United 
States. Miss Bina West, head of 
the organization, conceived the 
idea when only a girl that a wise 
mother should put aside a small 
sum each week or month, which 
would provide for the children 
should she be taken from them. 
That was 23 years ago. Since 
then Miss West has signed more 
than $12,000,000 in benefits to 
homes in the United States and 
Canada, and has an office force of 
eighty. She directs the invest- 
ment of a capital of $9,000,000. 
And yet there are men who hesi- 
tate to vote for woman suffrage 
because “women don’t know any- 
thing about business.” ; 

But big financial interests have 
not blinded these women to their 
primary object, which is more and 
better babies.. -For-these organ- 
ized mothers look upon them- 
not only as mothers of 
their own children but as the fos- 
ter mothers of the children of the 
For this reason the 100 
delegates to the New York con- 
vention passed a resolution rec- 


selves 


nation. 





PRESBYTERIANS 
GIVE NEW RIGHT 


Vote Overwhelmingly to Have 
Women in Offices on Same 
Terms as Men 





Women may now hold office in 
the Presbyterian church. 

An overture referring to the 
election of deaconesses in a man- 
ner similar to that of deacons was 
voted on during the last year by 
the 292 presbyteries and received 
the affirmative vote of 249. 

Women in the Presbyterian 
church have always been permit- 
ted to vote on the calling of pas- 
tors and the election of deacons, 
elders and trustees, but never in 
the history of the church had they 
been permitted to hold office. 


TWO-THIRDS VOTE 
FROM ENGINEERS 


Cleveland Woman Gets Endorse- 
ment from Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers 





The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers endorsed equal suffrage 
at their convention last 
Cleveland, O., by a 
vote. Grand Chief Engineer War- 
ren S. Stone recommended that 
the convention take a stand for 
votes for women, remarking that 
women are property-holders, raise 


week in 
two-thirds 


}children and are entitled to vote. 


‘Consideration of the question 
asked Nellie N. 
Smith, secretary of the Woman 
Suffrage Party of Cleveland. 


by Mrs. 
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to 


ommending woman suffrage 


members of the Order. 








Register and 
changed) : 
Men Of The 


An army is advancing 


ins. 


from the kitchen as well as 
hind the counter of the 10 ce 
of the fashionable modiste. 
beautiful broad farm lands. 


are enrolling. 


discriminating laws. They 
count of changed economic 


a direct, dignified part in 


straight forward, asking of 


democracy. 








AN ARMY MARCHES UPON 
YOU 


The Special Suffrage Edition of the Des Moines 


Leader prints the 


upon you from concealed trenches. 
traitorously from cruel submarines. 
It uses no asphyxiating gases. 
ing numbers it is marching upon your fortifications. 
recruits come from the city offices, from factories and 
stores; they come from our universities and colleges, our 
city schools, our country schools; they join our colors 


nt store and from the parlor 


unmarried, still they advance. 
down our city streets; they come marching over our 


Florida to North Dakota in ever increasing numbers they 
They fire no guns, they make no de- 
mands; they present no charges of deliberate misrule, of 


which they had no control, that they be allowed to take 


home, the United States. This army comes with no beat 
of drum or flare of fife, but if you put your ear to the 
ground you can hear the muffled footsteps of this army. 
An army made up of your mothers and your daughters. 
On an open field, in broad daylight this army is marching 


of the monopoly of the privileges and responsibilities of 


following (slightly 


United States 


upon you. It is not firing 
It does not strike 
It flies no Zeppel- 
But in ever increas- 
Its 








the drawing room, from be- 


Rich and poor, married and 
They come marching 


From Maine to Texas, from 


simply ask, largely on ac- 
conditions, conditions over 


the affairs of our common 


you unconditional surrender 
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WOMEN OF PARTY 
OUT FOR BALLOT 


New York Women Democrats 
Will Devote Energies to Suf- 
frage Campaign 


New York Democratic women 
have come out for equal suffrage. ; 
The Woman’s’ Democratic 
League of the State of New York 
at its first annual meeting last 
week at the Hotel Knickerbocker, 
New York City, decided that it 
would devote its energies for the 
time being to the campaign for 
the suffrage amendment. 
Campaign work will begin with 
meetings in all parts of the State. 
Mrs. J. Hedges Crowell started a 
subscription list for 
with a check for $100, and nearly 
$1,000 was immediately. 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Lamson was 
appointed Field Secretary, with 
authority to organize branches of 
the club through the State and 
to hold suffrage meetings in its 
name. 


expenses 


raised 


Columbia University conferred 
the degree of doctor of laws upon 
a woman this week, for the first 
time in its history. The woman 
was Louisa Lee Schuyler, founder 
of the State Charities’ Aid Asso- 
ciation, and the originator of the 
first 
for Nurses. 


American Training School 


She is a great grand- 














daughter of General Philip Schuy- 
ler of the American Revolution, 


IOWA FEDERATION 
TO AID CAMPAIGN 


Women’s Clubs Not Only Go on 
Record but Express Willing- 
ness to Help 


The Iowa Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in its recent convention 
at Iowa City put itself on record 
through the passage of resolutions 
as not only endorsing woman suf- 
frage, but expressing its willing- 
ness to take an active part in the 
campaign for the ballot, which is 
to be waged in Iowa between now 
and June, 1916. 

The active support of the club- 
to 
Iowa is 


the 
the 
twenty-eighth State in which the 


women will mean much 


Iowa campaign. 
Federation has given additional 
to the 
tion’s endorsement of equal suf- 


support General Federa- 


frage. 


SAYS VOTE WILL 
ENLARGE VISION 





Governor Clarke, of Iowa, Pre- 
dicts Ballot Will Have More 
Than Obvious Advantages 


Gov. George W. Clarke of lowa 
says in the recent suffrage edition 
of the Des Moines Register and 
Leader: 

“The mere right to vote which 
the of the pen.iing 
amendment the constitution 
will give to the women of Iowa is 
not the only advantage it will 


adoption 
to 


MARSHALL SAYS 
REMEDIAL AGENT 


Vice-President Thinks it Reason- 
able to Infer Both Men and 
Women Needed 





Vice-President Marshall has de- 
clared his belief in equal suffrage, 
according to a recent press bulle- 
tin of th= Southern States Woman 
Suffrage Conference. It says: 
“Vice-President Marshall 
proves of woman suffrage. 
inost rational in his assertion, ‘I sin- 


ap- 
He is 


cerely believe that the mothers of 
this land should be allowed to vote 
on public questions, but I do not 
hold the belief that equal suffrage 
is a cure-1ll for everything bad in 
our society. 

‘‘No reasonable man or woman 
regards suffrage as a panacea, but 
it is the one remedial agent for 
legislative conditions which react 
on the social body. 

“Tt is reasonable to infer that 
the demand of men and women 
voters can bring about better con- 
ditions than the vote of one sex 
alone.’ ” 


them a more real and deeper 
sense of the value and meaning of 
life. Their relation to the affairs 
of the world will be of immensely 
greater significance. The feeling 
of a subordinate or less efficient 
relation will disappear. A partic- 
ipation in the direction of public 
affairs will quicken the intellect, 
strengthen the character and en- 








as well as of Alexander Hamilton. 


bring to them. It will bring to| 


large the vision," 
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A COUNTRY WOMAN’S REASON 


PLEASING WILL 





By Mary Katharine Reely 





Scene: A half deserted tea room 
late in the afternoon. Two wom- 
en seated at a small table at one 
side. 

ALICE (continuing a monolog 
that has evidently been in prog- 
ress for some time). “But, Will,” 
I said to him; “Will, if we give up 
the apartment and take a house, 
we shall have the furnace problem 
again, and=you know how you 
hated the furnace in the last 
house.” But Will had the silly 
idea in his head and I had the most 
dreadful time getting it out. He 
thought a house would be more 
homey, but I said, “IVill, think of 
the work.” Will has no idea of 
the amount of work —— 

RUTH (who has been listening 
indifferently, brightening up). 
Mrs. Gerard said something in- 
teresting about that 

ALICE. Mrs. Gerard? Who? 

RUTH (patiently). But, Alice, 
1 just told you—she’s the woman 
who spoke ——- 





ALICE. Yes, dear, you did tell 
me something of the kind. Who 
was she and where have you 
been? 

RUT (with patience, having 


said all this once before). I went 
with Margaret Cleary to a lunch- 
cou to hear a Mrs. Gerard speak. 
She is from Colorado or Idaho o1 
one of those places out there where 
they vote, and she said - 
ALICE. Vote! Ruth, | my 
dear, let me give you a bit of ad- 
vice. I’m your cousin, and I’m 
older than you, and I’m married 
and I know more—and I know 
men—and I tell you this for your 
keep away from those 
don’t like 


own good 
suffrage woinen—men 
them! 

RUTH. But, Alice, there were 
some nice women there. 

ALICE. My dear, let me tell 
you, there are two kinds of wom- 
en who go in for that sort of thing 
—three—the old maids who 
couldn't get husbands, the unhap- 
pily married who don’t 
know how to manage their hus 
bands, and the rich women who 
want notoriety. Now you don’t 
want to belong to any of those 
classes ! 

RUTH (with a little laugh). 
I’m not eligible to any of them— 
not even the first—yet. 

ALICE, That’s just it. 
young and you don’t want to do 
anything to spoil your chances. 


women 


You're 


RUTH. Well, Margaret's 
young, too. 
ALICE. Margaret is one of 


those predestined old maids. She’s 
one of those serious-minded, sensi- 
ble girls who don’t marry. It just 
proves what I say—it’s the wom- 
en who don’t know how to get 
things out of men who want to 
vote. And a woman who isn’t 
able to get her own way without 
voting for it isn’t worth much. 
Just take the case of the house. 
Will was bound and determined— 
why, when we were first married, 
do you know what that man want- 
ed to do? He wanted to live in 
the country—out of town, on a 
suburban line, where he could keep 
chickens and commute! Imagine 
it! I suppose he pictured me in a 
sunbonnet. “But, Will,” I said to 
him, “can you imagine me in a 
sunbonnet?” Well, we took a fur- 
nished house for six months, but 
with the maid leaving and the fur- 
nace and all, we had to give it up. 
Will didn’t like the idea of an 
apartment, but, as I said to him, 
“Will, if you had any idea of the 


strain on me.” He gave in, of 
course, and now we've had the 
apartment for a year, and it’s too 
much work for me, really. We can’t 
keep a maid, there’s no room for 
her, the place is so small, and the 
work takes so much of my time. 
Will doesn’t want to board—he 
says he got enough of boarding be- 
fore he was married. But I say to 
him, “Will, do you want your wife 
to be a slave?” So you see, dear, 
that's what I’ve been trying to tell 
you. A woman can always get her 
way if she knows how to manage. 





RUTH. But, Alice, Margaret 
says - 
ALICE. My dear, haven't I 


told you that Margaret knows 
nothing about it. I have been mar- 
ried and I know. And if you want 
to be popular with men, stay away 
from those suffragettes. Do you 
suppose Will would have wanted 
to marry me if I had made no ef- 
fort to please him? 

RUTH. But, Alice, you don’t 
understand, these were nice wom- 
en. 

ALICE. I know the kind they 
are—frumps! And that reminds 
me, | ordered my new hat—one 
of the new military styles. Will 
is quite disgusted. He says the 
military styles are barbaric, and 
that with this war raging women 
ought to—oh, bother what he said, 
[ can’t repeat it, but it was some 
silly idea. It’s always that way 
about my clothes. Will disap- 
proves of every new style that 
comes in, but after I wear the 
things he gets used to them. Men 
are really awfully simple when 
you understand them. What were 
you going to say, dear, I interrupt- 
ed you? 

RUTH. Oh, nothing much, 
just something about that meeting. 

ALICE. Well, never mind that, 
dear. It was all right to go once, 
but don’t do it again. You don’t 
want to mix into that sort.of thing. 
And really I must be going. Will 
and I are going to the theatre and 
[ must go home and dress and 
meet him down town for dinner. 
[ find that is the easiest way to get 
Will to go out anywhere in the 
evening. If he once gets home he 
wants to stay there. That man 
would degenerate if he didn’t have 
me to stir him up. When we were 
first married what do you suppose 
he used to propose we do even- 
Stay home and read aloud 
“But, Will,” 1] 


ings ? 


to one another! 


said to him, “we can’t be old 
fogies !” 
RUTH (who can’t get away 


from the subject of her thoughts). 
But, Alice, if women should get 
the suffrage in this State next year 
and they seem to think they may, 
what would you do? 

ALICE. Do? Why, nothing! 
I’m not a suffragette. 

RUTH. But, if you could 
vote? Couldn’t we read, study up, 
find out about things? .You would 
vote if you could, wouldn’t you? 

ALICE.» Ruth! What are you 
thinking of ? Of course I wouldn't. 
Besides, Will wouldn’t let me! 


7 


“Food,” . said Miss Mary Snow, 
research secgetary of the Intercol- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations, in 
an address at the Vocational Con- 
ference at Cornell University, “is 
a woman’s business, but the three 
women of the country who have 
charge of the food supply of big 
cities are all on the Pacific coast 





in equal suffrage States,” 


IN “GREAT ARMY” 


Head of Industrial Relations 
Commission Believes Suffrage 
Part of Democratic Movement 
Chairman Frank P. Walsh of 

the Industrial Relations Commis- 

sion declared at a recent banquet 
of the Congressional Union in 

Washington that he belonged to 

“that great army which begins suf- 

frage speeches by saying, ‘I have 

never been able to understand 

why anybody should deny to a 

wontan the right to vote if she 

wants to.’ 

“The suffrage movement is a 
very serious matter. It means a 
great deal to me, for, to my mind, 
it is a part of the great forward 
democratic movement that is go- 
ing on in the world. I look away 
beyond the time when suffrage 
shall be granted. I say it, not as 
a matter of encouragement to you, 
nor certainly to receive your fa- 
vor, but because | believe it is as 
true as the coming of tomorrow,— 
I believe that suffrage will be here 
universally throughout this nation, 
and that very shortly.” 


VOTELESS WOMEN _ 
NEED NOT APPI 


Connecticut Legislature Refused 
Every Request Made by W °~- 
en of State 








In contrasting the record of 
Connecticut’s Legislature — with 
that of Nevada, although the lat- 
ter was below the average of the 
suffrage States, Mrs. Annie G. 
Porritt says: 

“It seems impossible that any 
woman could look over this rec- 
ord and yet remain unconvinced 
of the benefit to women of the 
possession of the ballot. The Ce 
necticut Legislature refuse 
every request and demand of the 
women. It refused {* take the 
first step towards the ¢ ibmission 
of a suffrage amendment to the 
voters. It refused the much more 
modest demand for a bill giving 
women the right to vote on 
licensing questions. It 
turned down the widespread and 
earnest request for an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for a reformatory 
for women; although it appropri- 
ated $100,000 for armories and 
other State military purposes in 
which women were not interested. 
It refused to pass the bill for a 
State farm for drunkards—a 
measure that might have bene- 
fited many unfortunate wives. 

“It would not even debate the 
measure for raising the age of 
consent of girls; and it treated 
with similar indifference the bills 
for curbing commercialized vice— 
the red light abatement and _ in- 
junction bill and the tin plate bill, 
which would have put the onus of 
keeping property clear from im- 
moral uses on the owners of the 
property. It refused pensions to 
teachers who had served the State 
for thirty years, and also denied 
the assertion of the suffragists 
that the place of the mother is in 
the home by refusing aid in the 
form of pensions to mothers of 
young children left destitute by 
their husbands. In short, it gave 
notice as plainly as notice could 
be served on any section of the 
community — ‘Voteless Women 
Need Not Apply.’” 


liquor 





Every married couple vught to 
be a dual alliance; gad it is self- 
evident that the alliance can do 
more when both parties to it are 
strong than when one is a weak- 





ling.—Israel Zangwill. 


—_——_ 


By Blanche Hammond Ives : 


| am the wife of a country black- 
smith. For years we have been 
members of the local Grange. On 
asking my husband what he be- 
lieved to be the reason why the 
men of the Grange all sit on one 
side of the room and the women 
all on the other and during the 
recess the conversation is carried 
on by men with men and women 
with women, I received the edify- 
ing answer that he guessed it was 
because women talked about such 
foolish things. And yet at all the 
Grange social gatherings we have 
games which are calculated to 
bring the sexes to converse to- 
gether: such as basket !‘unches, 
where a man buys at auction a 
lunch and is to share it with the 
fair Granger who brought it; then 
we have that remarkable game 
where the men are given slips of 
paper with topics to talk about 
with their partners for a specified 
number of moments. This is quite 
a tacit acknowledgment that they 
otherwise would be at a loss, so the 
game very kindly provides a basis 
for conversation. Then we of the 
gentler sex bring hats which the 
men trim, ete., etc. Now these 
gaines make obvious one great 
truth: that it is the natural desire 
of men and women to have inter- 
ests in common. In order to do 
this it is necessary for ‘us to revert 
to play, finding common ground 
only in those things which we 
shared in equally at that great 
democratic institution, the public 
school, like games, cards and 
The reason that cards 
and the dance have such a power- 
ful hold on society is simply that 


dancing. 


‘}men and women naturally enjoy’ 


each other’s society, but at present 
have no common grounds of in- 
terest to insure pleasure in each 
other’s conversation. Having noth- 
ing in common to converse about, 
still obeying that instinctive de- 
sire to mingle in society together, 
what else is there to do but to play 
games or dance? 

Two years ago I resolved that 
my domestic affairs and the chil- 
dren should not determine the 
bounds of my information or con- 
versation. I had had the advan- 
tage of a very fair education, in 
fact was more fortunate in this re 
spect than my husband, yet I had 
often been aware that our com- 
panionship was curtailed by the 
fact that his attitude toward life 
was broader than mine. 

I began to read papers and mag- 


azines, not in the old desultory 
way, but determined to acquire a 
knowledge of current events. It 
was dry and stupid at first, but 
gtadually the daily record of 
events at home and abroad became 
to me like some engrossing novel 
that ran on and on with unabating 
interest. Two years have passed 
and the conversations about the 
really worth-while affairs of the 
human family have made us real- 
ize that our own little family life 
has been richened, broadened, 
and merged into a companion- 
ship which was not possible be- 
fore, when my conversation and 
thoughts were bounded by the cir- 
cumference of the immediate fam- 
ily circle. Didn’t someone say 
something once about “a woman's 
sphere”? . 

Certainly such a condition of af- 
fairs is desirable for any country 
woman, be she in New York or 
Connecticut. But you ask me what 
this has to do with suffrage for 
women? It has everything to do 
with suffrage for women. I do 
not believe it possible for a hu- 
man being to keep track of hu- 
man events without becoming 
aware of the appalling amount of 
sin and suffering there is in the 
world, and without fervently long- 
ing to do some tangible act of a 
remedial nature. Before I read so 
much I was only aware of the 
world’s grief in a hazy, impersonal 
way, as I believe to be the case 
with most country women. I have 
discovered that the ability to talk 
intelligently on the affairs of the 
country with my husband , has 
made me a better comrade for 
him, but at the same time has 
come the longing to express my 
approval of the right and detesta- 
tion of the evil, at the polls along 
with. him. I never dreamed the 
search toward a better wifehood 
would lead me to the ranks of the 
suffragists, but such is the case. 

Because I believe that unenfran- 
chised country wives crowd the 
asylums because they are lonely 
(there are lonely minds in the 
midst of big families), and because 
I believe the Great Father intend- 
ed the home to provide complete 
companionship, and further, be- 
cause_I believe that we will fight 
the evil out in the world where our 
precious children must go, I be- 
lieve that neither New York nor 
Connecticut can long afford to re- 
fuse “Votes for Women.” —The 
Rural New Yorker. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, the so- 
ciety leader who died last week, 
believed in equal suffrage. Before 
1910 she had been strongly op- 
posed to it, but she became con- 
vinced of the justice of suffrage 
laims through a lecture by Ida 
lusted Harper. 


— ‘ 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., 
Dean of Barnard College, on May 
31, addressed the Columbia Uni- 
versity chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternity on “Some 
Guides for Feminine Energy.” 
This was the first time that a 
woman made an address to the 
chapter. 


For the first time in the history 
of Colorado a jury composed en- 
tirely of women sat in a criminal 
case in Denver last week. It was 
impaneled by Judge Lindsey .in 





the juvenile court to assist him in 





arriving at a just punishment in 
the case of seven boys accused of 
mistreating a 16-year-old girl. S» 
successfully did the jurors dis- 
charge their duty that in the fu- 
ture, Judge Lindsey says, he will 
call women juries in all difficult 
sex cases in an slice) capacity. 


A garden party on the estate of 
Mrs. Henry Lang will be held this 
afternoon by the Montclair Equal 
Suffrage League. The reception 
committee is composed of the 
most prominent members of 
Montclair’s social and intellectual 
organizations. Prominent among 
the speakers will be Mrs. Everett 
Colby, chairman of the “Commit- 
tee of One Hundred,” Mrs. Hen- 
ry Havemeyer of New York and 
Mrs. Fries, who has returned to 
Montclair from-California, where 
she enjoyed the privilege of being 
a voter, 
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BOTH CALIFORNIA HOUSES 
. GIVE FULL ENDORSENENT 





Governor Signs Bill Putting State on Record regarding Bene- 
fits of Equal Suffrage and Answering Anti- 
Suffrage Slanders Once for All 





The California House of Rep- 
resentatives concurred with the 
Senate in passing the resolution 
“relative to the correction of er- 
roneous reports regarding Cali- 
fornia’s experience under woman 
suffrage.” Governor Johnson has 
already. signed the. bill which 
+ puts the State on record for wom- 
an suffrage and which once -and 
for all denies that the equal fran- 
chise has not worked out well 
there. The full text of the reso- 
lution is as follows: 


Whereas, The issue of woman 
suffrage is pending in many 
States of the Union; and 


Whereas, The operation and 
effect of the enfranchisement of 
women in California is being con- 
stantly misrepresented in such 
States and used there as argu- 
ments in opposition to the grant- 
ing of suffrage to women; there- 
fore be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the 
forty-first session of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, 
the Assembly concurring, That 


the experience of this State 





amply justifies the adoption of 
woman suffrage by the people in 
October, Jg11; and be it further 

Resolved, That so successful 
has been the operation and effect 
of granting political rights to 
women equal to those held by 
men, that it is generally conceded 
that were the question to be 
again voted on by the people of 
this State, it would be re-endorsed 
by an overwhelming majority; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the adoption of 
woman suffrage by California is 
one of the important factors con- 
tributing to the marked political, 
social, and industrial advance- 
ment made by our people in re- 
cent years, and that any dispar- 
agement of the cause of woman 
suffrage attempted elsewhere on 
the ground that woman suffrage 
is not satisfactory to this State, 
has no basis in fact, and is sig- 
nally disproved by the acknowl- 
edged intelligence and discrimi- 
nation shown by women voters 
in the settling of our great politi- 
cal and industrial problems at the 
polls. 








IF THIS IS PROTECTION, 


WHAT WILL WOMEN LOSE 





New Jersey Woman Makes 


Convincing Analysis of State 


Laws Affecting Women—Presents Strong Case 
Showing Women’s Need of Vote 


The question has arisen in New 
Jersey whether suffragists expect 
women to retain the privileges 
they already possess. Louise R. 
Morris sheds some light on this 
point which makes one wonder 
whether the questioners were 
joking. Ina letter to the Summit 
Record she shows: 

First—‘That in New Jersey 
the father is sole guardian of the 
Upon his death the 
State allows the surviving moth- 
er to be sole guardian providing 
she remains a widow. New Jer- 
sey women, are thus ‘generously’ 
relieved of all legal right and re- 
sponsibility in the children they 
bear — with one exception; the 
mothers of illegitimate children 
are vested with the sole guardian- 
ship of their offspring.” 


Second — That according to 
New Jersey law a girl may legal- 
ly consent to be ruined at the age 
of 16; at 18 years she may legally 
consent to be married, but not un- 
til she is 21 years old may she le- 
gally consent to part with real 
estate. 

Third — “That the Rathbun 
bill, recently passed by the New 
Jersey Legislature and signed by 
Governor Fielder, takes away the 
dower and courtesy right.” 

“Until this legislation the dow- 
er right gave to the wife the use 
for life, of one third of the net 
income from whatever real estate 
her husband died possessed of, 
the husband being unable to de- 
prive the wife of this dower right 
even by will. On the other hand, 
the courtesy right gave to the 
husband the use for life of the 
whole of the deceased wife’s real 
estate. Under the old law the 
husband could not make a good 
deed for any piece of property he 
owned unless his wife joined him 





in its execution. He may now 
dispose of his real estate without 
her signature. A companion bill 
(Senate No. 275) has since been 
passed to restore some semblance 
of rights to women who are rob- 
bed of their dower rights under 
the new law. This bill gives to 
married women of legal age the 
same right to acquire and dispose 
of real estate they would have 
were they single.” 

“Pondering upon these mat- 
ters,” says Miss Morris, “one 
wonders if the ‘privileged class’ 
does not consist of well-to-do 
spinsters and those fortunate 
married women to whom chance 
has given- husbands who are not 
inclined to take advantage of 
their legal rights. Certainly it 
does not include that poor wom- 
an who killed herself in bitter re- 
volt last Tuesday in Elizabeth, 
leaving the pathetic explanation, 
‘I am sick and my feet are sore, 
and I am not able to find work 
to buy food for my-children. My 
husband, who left me seven years 
ago, is a drunkard and will not 
support me. I have not the mon- 
ey to go to the court of Chan- 
cery for a separation. “So well do 
the police officials protect him 
that I cannot get him to support 


my children. The law 
gives him rights and protects 
him.’ 


“So much for the law! Now 
for the question. I claim the pre- 
rogative of a Yankee, and simply 
ask: If woman possesses privi- 
leges now (?) how will she lose 
them by securing the ballot? Will 
the men take them away from 
her, or will she vote them away 
herself? And is it not likely that 
woman’s interests will. be more 
safeguarded when women have 
a hand or direct voice in the safe- 


guarding?” 


ae 
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THE SCORE 

Total Number of Subscrip- 

tions Received Up to 

June 1 
Massachusetts ........ 158 
Conmmecticnt .s2 00000. . 124 
NG in cscesenesas 60 
Minnesota ...........: 59 
Pennsylvania ......... 50 
pS Peres Triryy. 50 
esa hehasdgeeseen 40 
New Jersey ........... “33 
NN ee ace ead en’ 19 
DD eciedesntt sdseceee 17 
PE -doacaweesencves 16 
err 13 
FROMGUERY cccccccccces 13 
WED So60 savseasces 13 
PRE decetseeevevess 12 
West Virginia......... 10 
SD cb suc vcesvees 9 
New Hampshire....... 7 
South Carolina........ 7 
Tennessee .......... > «6 
WOMONNEEE 6 cacvcvesnes 6 
WT TTT TTT Tee 5 
Rhode Island.......... 5 
ae 4 
South Dakota......... 4 
North Carolina........ 2 
PE ceactvesevens I 
Dist. of Columbia..... I 
RE pap avacssess I 
Seer Tere I 
rere I 
| eer I 
New ‘'Mexico.......... I 
ME edUbrea puscdeeeas 749. 
Previous to May 25.... 533 
Gain for week......... 216 




















WOMEN OF STATE 
FEED 80,000 MEN 





Pennsylvania Suffragists Con- 
duct Field Kitchens to Help 
Men on Good Roads Day 


The best proof that Pennsyl- 
vania women take a practical in- 
terest in public affairs and.are well 
qualified to take part in them was 
the manner in which suffragists 
all over the State took charge of 
the task of feeding the army of 
80,000 men that worked on the 
roads on Good Roads Day. 

Following the instructions of 
Miss Hannah J. Patterson, State 
Chairman of the Woman Suffrage 
Party, leaders of the local suffrage 
organizations got in touch with 
the road officials in their commun- 
ities and learned from them just 
how many men were expected to 
work, and where it would be most 
convenient to serve them lunch. 
Then they made arrangements to 
provide them with lunches and 
cooling drinks. 

In some counties “field kitch- 
ens,” copied from those used by 
the armies in I[turope, were ar- 
ranged on motor trucks. In others 
automobiles and wagons 
filled with light lunches and cool- 
ers-of drinking water, iced tea, 
coffee and lemonade. The 
plies ranged all the way from 
and sandwiches to hot 


” 


were 


sup- 


“wieners” 
waffles, and the good things were 
all home-made. 

The number of lunches provided 
by the suffragists ranged all the 
way from 400 in Franklin County, 
where there were only fourteen 
and one-half miles of road to re- 
pair, to 12,000 in Allegheny, where 


Pittsburgh 
work, 


provided plenty 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH 


A Story About One Man Who Did Not Read, and 
a Moral for Suffragists 


EVERAL weeks after 


war is that?” 


the amazed storekeeper. 


not know that women are 


formed. 
pend upon meetings. 
and constant touch. 
as a connecting link between 


individual units. 
not irresponsibly, not 


scribers in each State. 


in than the week before. 


plish our aim by August 13. 


Journal office. 


are leading in the score. 


you subscribe ? 


away 
Above all, send us at 


ward. 
cents on the dollar. 
send them right away. 


your State to boost its score. 





walked into a store in a small Illinois town. 
war is a terrible thing,” said the storekeeper. 
asked the man. 
and Russia are fighting Germany and Austria,” said 
“Well, they’ve got a good day for 
it,’ said the man, as he walked out. 

He hadn’t read about the war. 
whole terrible struggle which is so vitally affecting the world. 

It is just as appalling that there are many people who do 


Worse than that, there are many who are entirely misin- 
Worse than that, a large percentage of suffragists 
themselves are not in touch with the movement. 

You cannot depend upon newspapers. 
Whether you want to make a suffragist 
out of some one who is on the fence or an efficient suffragist 
out of one who only believes, nothing will do except a vital 


That is why the Woman’s Journai is published—to serve 


It carries the movement through the mail, 
spasmodically, but comprehensively 
every week. ‘That is why every person who believes in equal 
suffrage ought to have the Woman's Journal. 

Practically every State suffrage association in the coun- 
try has now entered the Kampaign to secure 1,000 new sub- 
There is a spirit of co-operation be- 
tween workers throughout the country and their paper such 
as there has never been before, and that is saying a good deal. 
ach week of the campaign has seen more subscriptions come 
And yet a glance at the “Score” 
shows that it will be a strong, hard pull if we are to accom- 


In many States the branch leagues have not yet been 
circularized, either from State lleadquarters or the Woman’s 
We want every suffragist in the country to 
know about the Kampaign, and with this in view, wish to send 
to each league copies of the 
special subscription blanks and sample copies. 
States we have not yet received the lists of league chairmen. 
Those States which have seen to this phase of the campaign 
There’s a reason. 

Whenever you who read this see a suffragist, will you 
ask: “Do you have the Woman’s Journal? 
If you do, are you passing the word on to 
‘Ilelp our State do its share in the Kampaign’?” 

If you will help, just remember: 

Send us names of possible subscribers or workers—right 


and then see them yourself as soon as possible after- 
your league president or chairman. 

On all subscriptions during this campaign, keep 30 per 
cent. of the subscription price for your league and send us 70 


Don’t hold up subscriptions until you can get more, but 


Remit by check, money order, or even stamps. 


“| 


the war had started, a man 
“This 
“What 
“England and France 


He was ignorant of the 


asking for political equality. 


You cannot de- 


the suffrage movement and its 


booklet telling about the plan, 
From some 


If you don't will 


once the name and address of 


Help 

















MODERN SPIRIT 
INVADES TURKEY 


Women Eager to Help Men Put 
Country of Harems on Sounder 


Basis 





If women had had a voice in the 
councils of government, even 1) 
what are called the backward na- 
tions, perhaps the present world- 
wide disasters might have been 
averted. Here is what one Turk- 
ish woman, out of her seclusion, 
months before the 
publication in 


wrote some 
present war, for 
Woman’s World (Kadinlar Diun- 
yas), a paper published in Turkish 
by Turkish women for ‘Turkish 
women. It shews that “the mod- 
ern spirit has entered the Turkish 
harem,” says its ‘translator, Miss 
Hlarrict Powers, of the American 
Mission, Adana, Turkey. 
factor in 
woman. As we 


“The chief our new 
social state is 
study history we find that hers 1s 


the chief role in the elevation of 





the net work of roads leading into | 
of | 


a people. Let us take it for 
granted. that our men have brok- 
en with the old and accepted the 


new. They have risen and the 





nation also. This, however, is a 
because the 


For, 


deceptive advance, 
women have not changed. 
look you, woman is the mother of 
The men who have 
they live 
Certainly 


the nation. 
adopted the new, will 
forever on this earth? 
not. ‘They will pass, and in their 
place will come those brought up 
by their unchanged mothers. — If 
the mothers are still guided by the 
old they will cause their children 
to live the same old life, and the 
build the same old 


social State, the nation will lapse 


children will 


into its former condition and will 
be liable to fall utter ruin. 


Have we not often seen these par- 


into 


tial and futile reforms in our own 
country? 

me of the recent members of 
the [qual Franchise Federation 
of Pittsburgh is a Chinese woman, 
Mrs. Quil. Though she speaks 
little english, she is an enthusias- 
tic worker for suffrage. She feels 
sure that the eight members of 
Pittsburgh’s American Chinese 
Progressive Club will vote for the 
suffrage amendment this fall, 
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Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale has made a valuable 
contribution to the equal rights movement in her new 
book, “What Women Want: An Interpretation of the 
Feminist Movement” (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York). Mrs. Hale says at the outset: 

“Feminism is that part of the progress of democratic 
freedom which applies to women. It is a century-old 
struggle conducted by large groups of people in different 
parts of the world to bring about the removal of all arti- 
ficial barriers to the physical, mental, moral and economic 
development of the female half of the race.” 

Mrs. Hale then goes on to discuss the different phases 
of the movement, with much ability. The moral tone of 
the book is high. 

The opponents of equal rights are making a violent 
attack upon this book, in many newspapers. ‘They seek 
to give the public the impression that it is an immoral 
work, and a proof that the equal rights movement is 
“allied” with immorality. Mr. George B. Conroy says, in 
a recent letter to the Boston Evening Record: 

“The woman suffrage movement is now in the hands 
of an organization controlled and directed by Socialists 





On sale at Brentano’s, New York City; also on news-siands in 
New York, Boston and elsewhere. 
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THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 





June 5 is a joyous day for the friends of equal rights. 


Today the King of Denmark signs the new constitution, | 
and adds one more to the list of countries where women! 
have a vote for all officers, from members of Parliament} 
down. 

Denmark is the second independent nation to take 
this action, Norway having been the first. Wom- 
en enjoy Parliamentary suffrage also in Finland, 

Sosnia, Australia and New Zealand, but all these are de- 
pendencies of other powers. Incidentally, the enfran- 
chisement of Denmark’s women shows once more the 
tendency of equal suffrage to spread from one neighbor- 
ing State to another, which has been so marked in Amer- 
ica. If it had worked badly in Norway, Denmark would’ 


A. S. B. 


not have adopted it. 


OUR NEW STAR 





Denmark, the new star on the woman suffrage flag 
of the Old World, has long stood high among the na- 
tions of Europe in intelligence and civilization. For 
generations, education has been compulsory. “The edu- 
cational institutions of Denmark have reached a very 
high degree of perfection, and few countries, if any, can 
compete with her in the excellence of the system, and 
its extensive application to the population,” says a lead- 
ing authority. 

The government has adopted many measures for the 
promotion of social welfare. The working people are 
better off than in most European countries, more com- 
fortably clothed and more roomily lodged. The peasant 
women still weave linen and woolen stuffs for their 
households; and their homes are always clean. 

Very appropriately, the arms of Denmark display 
lions and hearts. In the words of Whittier: 

“The lions ramping on that shield, between the hearts 
aflame, 

Keep watch o’er Denmark’s honor, and guard her an- 
cient name.” 

The lions and hearts may stand for the valor and 
tenderness which are looked upon as the characteristic 
qualities of men and women. Courage and humanity 
must go hand in hand in the conduct of public affairs if 
a country is to do its best for its people. Indeed, they 
must be combined in each human character if it is to 
attain its highest development. 

Hans Andersen, in musing over the arms of Den- 
mark, dreamed that the lions and hearts typified some of 
his country’s famous historical characters; and among 
the lions he reckoned that great Queen Margaret. She 
reigned from 1375 to 1412, first as regent for her young 
son, and after his death as sole monarch. “She ruled not 
only Denmark,” says the historian, “but in course of 
time also Sweden and Norway, with such consummate 
tact, and with so light, yet firm a hand, that for once in 
the course of their history the three rival Scandinavian 
kingdoms were content to act in harmony.” Let us trust 
that the countrywomen of Queen Margaret will share 
her spirit, and that their co-operation will prove as help- 
ful in national as it has already been in municipal affairs 


A. S. B. 





|and feminists, who openly declare that the ballot is not 


wanted by women as an end in itself, or as a means of 
improving government, but as an instrument to be used 
in freeing herself from the canons of Christian society—as 
a means of achieving a complete social revolution, wherein 
there will be but one moral standard and that not the pres- 
ent standard of women, but the lower standard attributed 
And any one who doubts this has only to pur- 
chase a copy of ‘What Women Want,’ written by Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale.” 

In her chapter on the drama, Mrs. Hale criticises a 
certain play as dangerous “‘if it seems to countenance what 
may be called the single standard of immorality—letting 


to men, 


| down the bars for the woman instead of raising them for 


the man” (page 106). 

In her chapter on “Love,” she says: “Faithful 
monogamy must ever be woman’s standard in love, because 
only in its still certainty can she fitly prepare and keep the 
place for her child.” 

In her chapter on “Some Runaway Radicals,” Mrs. 
Hale says (page 220) : 

“In reminding women of the ever-insistent calls upon 
them of the life of the spirit, Ellen Key renders a real 
service to feminism. It is only on one point that she leaves 
feminists and anti-feminists alike behind, and joins the 
ranks of a skirmishing party which, in the opinion of the 
majority, is doomed to miss the path. This is where she 
advocates what is known as ‘the right to motherhood,’ 
which is a synonym for the right to unmarried mother- 
hood.” And Mrs. Hale then devotes several pages to ex- 
pressing her own disapproval of unmarried motherhood. 

Mr. Conroy says: “She (Mrs. Hale) says that ‘Ellen 
Key renders a real service to feminism,’ and that ‘she advo- 
cates what is known as the right to motherhood, which is 
a synonym for the right to unmarried motherhood.” Here 
he stops—intentionally leaving his readers to infer that 
Mrs. Hale favors unmarried motherhood. 

In the same chapter, Mrs. Hale says: “The feminist 
movement since its inception a hundred years ago has con- 
sistently fought vice and immorality in every form. Suf- 
fragists rally to their banners not only bodies fighting such 
evils, but the whole weight of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. Indeed, it may justly be claimed that 
a rigid and unbending morality has been almost an exces- 
sive virtue of the movement, so that feminists have some- 
times lacked the width of mind to enable them to compre- 
hend what they could not condone. The attempt of a 
few neurasthenics on the one hand and reactionaries on 
the other to saddle the movement with a loose moral code 
is not more laughable than it is inept.” 

Mr. Conroy is one of the publicity men employed by 
the anti-suffragists. He and officers of the “anti” asso- 
ciation are scattering these attacks continually in the 
press and in public addresses. The systematic use cf 
poisonous falsehood and slander in a campaign is on a 
level with the use of poisonous gases as a weapon in war. 

When Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” appeared, it was 
fiercely assailed by the critics. His publisher came in to 
see him one day, much excited, with a whole bunch of 
abusive reviews. “My dear Longfellow,” he said, “this is 
too shameful; it is really not to be endured!” Longfellow 
listened with his usual serenity. “How is the book sell- 
ing?” he asked. “Oh, finely! Couldn’t be better.” “Well, 
then,” said Longfellow, quietly, “suppose we let these 
people keep on advertising it.” All these attacks will help 
to sell Mrs. Hale’s book; and everybody who reads it will 
see that the anti-suffragists have utterly misrepresented it. 


A. S. B. 





Make people feel that in a suffrage campaign the great- 
est crime is to do nothing. Do something, even if it is 
a mistake. Do the best you know how, and keep doing it 
ull the time.—Helen Todd. 


What suffragists are pleading for is not a revolution- 
ary change in government, but that the broadening 
movement begun years ago may go on and on.—Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers. 


“NO MOTHER LOVE” 

“Mrs. Charlottte Perkins Gilman says there is no 
such thing as mother love.” . 

This remarkable statement is made by Mrs. A. J. 
George in the Quincy, Mass., Daily Ledger, of May 8, 
1915. It is not in a newspaper interview—interviews are 
often inexact—but in a letter written to The Ledger in 
black and white over her own signature. 

Mrs. Gilman says in “Woman and Economics” (page 
196): “Maternal love is an enormous force.” “The inten- 
sity of the maternal passion is a sex distinction, as much as 
the lion’s mane or the stag’s horns,” she says in the same 
book (page 41). In many other passages, Mrs. Gilman 
dwells on mother love. 

In this same letter in the Quincy Ledger, Mrs. George 
commits a whole series of reckless inaccuracies. She says 
that the President of Bryn Mawr College is the author of 
“The Case for Woman Suffrage.” The author is Miss 
Marjorie Ladd Franklin. Mrs. George says that the suf- 
frage movement is “arm in arm with immoral feminism,” 
and advises anyone who doubts it to read “What Women 
Want,” by Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale. Mrs. Hale is 
not only no advocate of loose morals, but an uncommonly 
sturdy champion of righteousness. 

These are fair samples of the wild misrepresentations 
that are being scattered broadcast by opponents of equal 
rights. Their motto seems to be “not information, but in- 
flammation.” There is no reliance to be placed upon them 
in matters of fact, and their whole object is to inflame 
people’s minds against the ballot for women. A. S. B. 


President Wilson said on Memorial Day: “Rem- 
iniscence is not always a profitable exercise. But there are 
reminiscences which are stimulating and wholesome, and 
among these are chiefly to be ranked the recollections of 
days of heroism.” It is on this principle that women in 
different States have just decorated the graves of the 
pioneer suffragists. Let us honor not alone the heroes of 
war, but the heroes and heroines of peace. 

“Bells and banners are simply symbols of great and 
beautiful ideals and realities, but they help to keep these 
ideals and realities ever present,” said Miss Lida Stokes 
Adams, apropos of the casting of the replica of Pennsyl- 
vania’s famous old liberty bell by the suffragists the 
other day. 

It is certain that the main force which has opposed 
woman suffrage has come from the whiskey trust, the 
vice truet, and the political machines which have been 
operated with money furnished by the great interests 
which have derived revenues from the adulteration of 
food products and other abuses—Chief Justice Clark of 
North Carolina. 





For more than a quarter of a century, I, as a physi- 
cian, have had the rare privilege of learning to know 
woman’s mind in hours of pain, sorrow, distress and suf- 
fering. What made me become an ardent advocate of 
woman’s rights were the qualities of mind and heart, the 
intellect and average conception of right and wrong and 
of justice which I found among the women whom I have 
met. Many of them have been patients, some of them 
hopelessly ill, but their thoughts have always been for the 
improvement of the condition of those whom they feared 
to leave behind without sufficient guidance or direction.—- 
S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D., Professor of Medicine (Depart- 
ment of Phthisiotherapy) New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and Hospital. 


If women knew how they tell all about themselves 
by their expressed estimates of other women, they would 
either keep to themselves any venomous views that they 
might entertain, or, better still, would endeavor to 
change their inhuman opinions. When I hear a woma 
belittling her sex, laying the blame for the woes of tlic 
world at woman’s door, I shun that woman as I would a 
rattlesnake. 

It is a source of satisfaction to find that, with each stcp 
toward progress, women of this type have noticeably 
dlecreased. And, with educational opportunities open to 
women, the woman who, at one time, gave rise to th« 
woman-is-woman’s-worst-enemy idea, is narrowing down 
till she is a very thin thread in the woof of womankind.— 
Alice Curtice Moyer. 


Success means camping on the trail of your job and fol- 
lowing it up, and never giving up till you get it—Mrs. 
Teresa A. Crowley. 


“If we are to have symmetrical democracy, we must 
give symmetrical. opportunity,” said Dr. Hugh Cabot in 
his address at the banquet of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association the other night. 





Is it said that women must not vote because politics 1 
degrading? Helping to build up the greatest democracy 
this world has ever seen should be one of the greatest tasks 
to which man or woman can devote energy.—Ex-Gov. Bass 





of New Hampshire. 
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OURNAL. JUNE 5, 1915 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN THE STATES 





A Compilation of Recent Events in the Movement. for Women’s Enfranchisement Throughout the Union 





The time has come when, in order that all women in this country may be politically free, they must be in close touch with one another. More than ever 


before, the women of each State must know the suffrage situation, not only in their own State, but also in every other State in the Union. 
These pages of State news are presented as a clearing house for the suffragists of the whole country. Every State will be represented. 


The readers of 


The Woman’s Journal are invited to send reports and clippings of all suffrage activity in their community; for in order to make this department valuable, a large 
amount of material from which to choose is needed. Criticism and corrections are invited. 
Let us watch the work being done in each State in order that we may relate it to our own and to the whole movement. 


NEW YORK 


Suffrage was a feature of the 
children’s carnival in New York 
City last Saturday. The girls of 
the Greenwich Village Basket Ball 
Club wore uniforms with yellow 
hats and shdulder-sashes and car- 
ried votes for women standards. 

One of the contestants for the 
prize in the Baby Carriage Parade 
was Lawrence Schoenberg, the 
four-year-old son of the leader of 
the Manhattan Suffrage Party’s 
ifth Assembly District. He also 
carried a suffrage pennant, saying 
“Vote for Our Mothers.” At Bar- 
row Pier, where there was a car- 
nival dance, a suffrage booth kept 
up the enthusiasm. Far up-town 
an audience was gathered in the 
Stadium of the City College to 
watch a production of Granville 
Barker’s “Trojan Women.” Here 
also street suffrage meetings were 
addressed by prominent speakers. 

The Bohemian Parade was an- 
other picturesque suffrage feature 





as it passed along the upper 
East Side of the city from 
73d street to 59th, crossing 
the Queensborough Bridge to 
Schuetzon Park in Astoria. 
Down on the lower East 


Side there was street speaking in 
Yiddish, Polish and Hungarian. 





Members of the Political Equal- 
ity Club of Rochester went to the 
graves of Susan B. and Mary An- 
thony on Memorial Day. Flowers 
and a flag made by Miss Lucy 
Anthony were placed on_ the 
graves. The flag is an exact re- 
production of the original one 
made by Betsy Ross, with thirteen 
stars representing the States 
which have granted the vote, with 
Alaska. 

Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch re- 
turned to New York last week 
from the up-State campaign, very 
hopeful regarding the outlook for 
next fall. Many of the men’s or- 
ganizations before which she 
spoke voted with large majoritics 
in favor of suffrage. 

At a men’s club in Albany Mrs. 
Blatch made the first suffrage 
speech from a boxing ring, and 
with sponges and other parapher- 
nalia of the boxers around her she 
talked votes for women to an ap- 
preciative audience. 

The fashionable Woman’s Club 
of Rochester sent an urgent re- 
quest to Mrs. Blatch to speak at 
its clubhouse in the best residen- 
tial street of the city. The mem- 
bers packed the auditorium, and 
women had to be turned away 
from the luncheon, though the 
club has a record of being an anti- 
suffrage organization. 

The first men’s meeting for suf- 
frage in the Bronx was held last 
week. George Beerbower pre- 
sided, and James Lees Laidlaw 
was the principal speaker. 

From Delaware County, N. Y., 
comes the story that at an auto- 
mobile show in a certain town the 
suffrage booth was “one of the 
most popular spots on the floor.” 
Next to it an undertaker had set 
up a concrete tomb upon which 
were appropriate sentiments for 





those who rest in peace. The suf- 
fragists were not slow to label 
their neighbor the “anti” booth. 


Eight thousand and five hundred 
women, members of the Teachers’ 
Branch of the Empire State Cam- 
paign Committee, were represent- 
ed at a suffrage meeting this week 
in Stuyvesant High School. The 
large membership of this branch 
of the committee has been brought 
together within the past month, 
teachers who had previously been 
anti-suffragists having been con- 
verted to a disbelief in indirect in- 
fluence by their fight at Albany 
against the Cromwell bill. 

Miss Grace Strachan was on 
the program for her first big suf- 
frage speech, and Miss Katherine 
D. Blake, president, presided. 


TENNESSEE 


The campaign in the interest 
of a constitutional amendment 
planned by the Tennessee Suf- 
frage Associations was opened in 
Chattanooga May 26. The speak- 
ing took place on the lawn of the 
handsome Montague home, and 
was attended by a large crowd of 
women and men. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. James M. Mc- 
Cormack of Memphis, Mrs. Guil- 
ford Dudley of Nashville, Mrs. 
Henry Kelso of Knoxville, Mrs. 
Solon Jacobs, president of the 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion; Mrs. John M. Kenney of 
Nashville and Mrs. R. B. Cooke of 
Chattanooga. 

Among the visitors were: Mrs. 
John Ransom, Mrs. S. A. Raht 
and Mrs. Harry Parker of Tulla- 
homa; Mrs. Walter Jackson and 
Mrs. Ezell of Murfreesboro. 

The day’s exercises closed with 
an elaborate banquet at the Hotel 
Patten at night, to which were in- 
vited a large number of prominent 
men and women. 

The big banquet held by the 
Nashville Business Woman’s 
Equal Suffrage League was a suc- 
cess in every way. This league 
has grown from a membership of 
40 when formed last November to 


one of more than 600. 

Its officers are: Miss Mary Penn 
Thompson, president; Miss Mary 
Pleasants Jones, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, second vice- 
president; Miss Nelle Roche, third 
vice-president; Miss Kate Garrity, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Natalie 
Gabriel, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Frances Estes, treasurer; Miss 
Edna House, auditor. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


After two brilliant social func- 
tions in May, the last being a de- 
lightful musicale to their many 
friends, the Kate Gordon Chapter 
of the ‘Southern States Woman’s 
Suffrage Conference has _ dis- 
banded until fall. Every member 
pledged to work for the success of 
the cause in the Southern States 
by securing members to the asso- 
ciation, making speeches and or- 
yanizing branches. 

The Stanton Suffrage Club has 
withdrawn from the District 
Equal Suffrage Association be- 
cause it objects to the Shafroth 
Amendment of the National Asso- 
ciation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania W. S. A. has 
sent an open letter to constituents 
of County Representatives who 
voted against the Watchers Bill. 
The letter says in part: 

“As the purpose of this bill was 
merely to assure fair play to the 
women of this State by permit- 
ting them to have watchers at the 
polls when the suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution is voted 
on next Election Day, we do not 
believe that the vote of these men 
was truly representative of the 
majority of their constituents. . 

“We would appreciate it if you 
would help us sift the situation to 
the bottom. The chances of se- 
curing a fair verdict from the peo- 
ple on the question of woman suf- 
frage have been jeopardized by 
your Representatives’ votes—just 
as the chances of the Republican, 
the Democratic or those of any 
other party would be if the legisla- 
tors voted arbitrarily to deprive 
them of watchers at the next gen- 
eral election. We make this com- 
parison because we wish the vot- 
ers to realize that more than the 
question of woman suffrage-is at 
stake. We would appreci- 
ate it if you would let the public 
know that no man who betrays 
the principles you stand for can 
expect your vote as a candidate 
for re-election to the Legisla- 
ture.” 





IOWA 

The following standard was set 
up by the Iowa Equal Suffrage 
Association and the Votes for 
Women League of Des’ Moines 
for the recent suffrage edition of 
the Register and Leader: 

“They hope by it to accomplish 
several things; they hope to show 
by the variety of arguments and 
the personality and standing of 
their contributors, that woman’s 
suffrage is a live issue in lowa; 
that progressive men and women 
of the State believe in suffrage 
and that every man and woman 
who believes in the future of the 
State and in the success of de- 
mocracy should join the suffrage 
ranks. They hope to add also 
some money to the campaign 
fund by this edition.” 

They lived up to it. The edi- 
tion was in every way a success. 

Miss Flora Dunlap was editor-in- 


chief, and Miss Elizabeth Perkins, 
managing editor. 

Advertising managers were Mrs. J. 
G. Grundy, Mrs. R. H. Delmege, as- 
sisted by Mesdames M. Rosenfield, J. 
C. Hume, L. H. Kurtz, C. H. Morris, 
Alex. Fitzhugh, H. H. Coggeshall, 
Claude Baker, Roy Walker, F. B. 
Crowley, John F. Dwight, J. OD. 
Haines, R. J. Mills, F. H. Hunter, A. 
E. Sloane, Miss Margaret McCabe, 
Miss Margaret Robertson; State Cir- 
culation committee, Mrs. Ernest 
Brown, Mrs. H. L. Carrell, Mrs. F. H. 
Hunter; City Circulation committee, 
Mrs. A. H. Davison, Mrs. F. W. Web- 
ster; Special Articles, Miss Flora 
Henry. 





INDIANA 


The Woman’s Franchise League 
will be represented at the Nation- 
al -Conference in Chicago by Dr. 
Amelia R. Keller, Mrs. G. M. 
Henderson and Mrs, F, T. Mce- 








Whirter, 


NEW JERSEY 


The suffragists took advantage 
of the recent municipal election in 





Passaic to canvass the voters at 
the polls. Out of the 5000 voters 
of Passaic, 2040 were placed on 
record on the suffrage 
ment. Of these, 1987 signed slips 


amend- 


saying they would vote for it, and 
53 declared they 
The Woman Suffrage 


would vote 
against it. 
Association and the Women’s Po- 
litical Union both took part in this 
canvass. 

Catholic members of the W. P. 
U. of Newark recently formed a 
Catholic Suffrage Committee, 
which has been doing some re- 
markable work. Its meetings in 
the parish halls of St. John’s and 
St. James’ Churches have been 
crowded. At the former, Comp- 
troller William A. Prendergast of 
New York was the chief speaker, 
and at the latter Father John Tal- 
bot Smith, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y. He 
was introduced by Monsignor Pat- 
rick Cody, a citizen respected by 
all denominations in Newark. The 
committee also gave a tea in the 
new headquarters of the W. P. U., 
which was attended by a large 
zathering of representative Cath- 
olic women. Mrs. 
Garis is chairman of the commit- 
tee, and Miss Grace M. Duffey, a 
public school teacher, vice chair- 


Howard R. 


man. 

Great enthusiasm marked the 
‘uncheon given by the Women's 
Political Union of New Jersey at 
Newark, 
honor of Dr. 


the Washington, in 
May 29, in 


Anna Howard Shaw and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Mem- 
bers of the union pledged 


$3640 in about twenty minutes. 
Aside from the guests of honor, 
the speakers were: Everett Colby, 
Joseph P. Day, Miss Katherine 
Blake, Mrs. Frank Cothren, Miss 
Helena Berg of Denmark, Rev. 
Augustine Elmendorf, Rev. Ralph 
Urmy, Rev. Albert Thompson, 
Miss Elizabeth Stringer, president 
of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Guild, and Mrs. M. J. Reynolds. 
Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle was 
toastmistress. A beautiful pearl 
ring was presented to Mrs. Rey- 
nolds. 

In the first district last week a 
county conference was held in 
Salem, county seat of Salem Coun- 
ty. Delegates were present from 
Woodstown, Pittsgrove, Penns- 
grove, Daretown and Hancock’s 
Bridge. Woodstown reported its 
canvass completed, with a major- 
ity of both men .and women in 
favor of equal suffrage. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. 
E. F. Feickert, State president; 
Mrs. I’, H. Colvin, State vice pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Laura G. Cannon 
of the Woman Voters’ Alliance. 
A league was organized with 
twenty-one members, whose offi- 
cers are as follows: Pres., Mrs. 
Robert Clark Berry; vice pres., 
Mrs. F. H. Clayton; sec., Mrs. W. 
S. Sinnickson; treas., Mrs. E. J. 
Perot. ; 
Salenr County suffragists are re- 
joicing over the organization of 





this splendid league, as the city 
has been considered conservative. 
A large meeting was held in 
the Court 
evening in Woodbury, addressed 
by Hon. George M. La Monte, 
State Bank 
Mrs. Cannon. 
Daretown and 
found 


House on ‘Tuesday 


Commissioner, and 
Mrs. Cannon also 
Pitts- 
much 


spoke in 
grove, 
favorable sentiment. 


where she 


On Saturday evening a street 
meeting was held at the Public 
Square in Camden, addressed by 
Mrs. W. D. Kerlin of Camden and 
Miss Anna McCue of Philadel- 
phia. 


NEBRASKA 


Mrs. H. H. Wheeler of Lincoln 
has originated a plan to enroll all 
the women of the State who be- 
lieve in equal suffrage. She was 
campaign manager last year and 
is first auditor of the State Asso- 
ciation. She has sent out 12,100 
enrollment slips and wants 100,- 
000 more signed and returned by 
September, 

Fourteen county — enrollment 
chiefs have already been secured. 
These chiefs are each to secure 
precinct chiefs in their counties. 
They are: Mrs. Dietrich, Hast- 
ings, Adams county; Mrs. Cornell, 
Mrs. 
Pelky, Broken Bow, Custer coun- 
ty; Mrs. Millspaugh, Atkinson, 
Holt county; Mrs. Kovanda, Table 


Valentine, Cherry county; 


Rock, Pawnee county; Mrs. Me- 
Falls City, 
Mrs. Crawford, 
bluff, town and county; Mrs, Til- 


Richardson 
Scotts- 


Gerr, 

county; 
lotson, Bassett, Rock county; 
Mrs. Lafferty, Alma, 
county; Mrs. Paul, St. Paul, How- 
Mrs. J. H. Newlin, 
Sioux Mrs. 
Hull, Elmwood, Gosper county; 


Harlan 


ard county; 
Harrison, county; 
Mrs. Bruegger, Columbus, Platte 
county, and Mrs. Smith, Nuckolls 
county. 

Mrs. W. E. Barkley of Lincoln 
and Mrs. Draper Smith, State 
President, will attend the National 
Conference in Chicago, June 6-9. 

Custer county recently held a 
suffrage convention. Broken Bow 
was hostess. Mrs. Lila Carlin 
Moore was chief speaker. The 
officers 
chairman and 


County 
chief, 


elected were: 
enrollment 
Mrs. George Pelky, Broken Bow; 
Mrs. C. W. Beal, publicity chair- 
Mrs. Jessie Dietz, 
Nellie E. 


Mrs. Beal’s hus- 


man; finance 


chairman, and Taylor, 
vice-president. 
band was a member of the 1915 
Legislature. 

The Nebraska Messenger says: 
“The Kampaign Kit has arrived 
Filled to the 
brim with snappy ideas, posters, 


end it is a treasure. 


books, pamphelts, maps, answers 
to antis, programs, outlines on 
press work and on publicity and 
what not. Write to Mrs. Jay, 
1118 Wood street, 
have the Nit sent to your town. 


Lincoln, and 


The express is the only expense.” 
Jessie Hardy Stubbs, one of the 
Congressional Union workers, this 
Benton 


week was married to 


Mackaye. She will continue her 


work for the federal amendment. 
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Miss Zara duPont, first vice- 
president of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association, left June 1 
for the East. She will give her 
services to the Massachusetts 
campaign until the November 
election. Since Jan. 15 Miss du- 
Pont has visited dver 50 Ohio 
towns, and traveled 5,500 miles in 
behalf of suffrage organization 
work, She has made a specialty 
of interviewing presidents. of 
women’s clubs and she has found 
them, almost without exception, 
suffragists. 

Declaring that victory is in 
sight because “more men in Ohio 
have voted for woman suffrage 
than in any other State in which 
the question has ever been sub- 
mitted,” suffragists in the recent 
conference at Springfield pledged 
themselves to systematic organi- 
zation work among the women of 
the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

The conference thanked Con- 
gressman Fess for his vote favor- 
ing the nation-wide amendment 
and called upon Governor Willis 
to appoint women to positions in 
public institutions to-which they 
are eligible. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A campaign among the work- 
ing girls of Charleston is to be 
made by Miss Susan P. Frost, 
Charleston 

made a 


president of the 
League. Miss Frost 
small beginning by going to one 
of the bagging factories during 
“They have only 
forty-five minutes for lunch,” 
says Miss l’rost, “and, of course, 
are hot and tired and dusty.” She 


the noon hour. 


accordingly expected only a sinall 
audience, and, as a matter of fact, 
had only four; but she spoke to 
them just the same, while they 
listened with close attention. Miss 
Irost showed the sort of spirit 
which will carry the day yet 
State. “I felt 
much encouraged,” she says. “I 


throughout the 
shall try to get them together 
some evening in one of their 
homes. | felt that I had at least 
put in a wedge.” 

In a litthe more than a year’s 
time the Charleston League has 
grown from 42 to 330. The mem- 
bers are planning to open a lem- 
onade room from June 21 to 26, 
for the exhibition of the Kam 
The \Woman’s 


paign Wit from 


Journal. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Equal 


The 


Association 


Suffrage 
held its annual con- 
vention in St. Joseph on May 24 


and 25. Plans were laid to have 


Missouri a campaign State in 1916 
and $1,000 was pledged readily to 
The 
elected: 
Walter MeNabb 


vice-president - at - large, 


prepare for the campaign. 
officers 


Mrs. 


following were 
President, 


Miller; 
Mrs. Henry N. 


vice-president, Mrs. Charles Pass- 


more, Kansas City; correspond 
Mrs. Amy R. 
Haight, Brandsville ; recording sec- 
Mrs. Helen L. Million, 
Mexico; treasurer, Miss Mary EF. 
Bulkley, St. 
Richard Taaffe, Carthage. 


ing secretary, 
retary, 
Louis; auditor, Mrs. 


At the suffrage luncheon at the 
Robideaux Hotel, 
Gellhorn of St. Louis was toast- 
mistress. The speakers were Miss 
Calla Varner, St. Joseph; Miss 


Mrs. George 


Iss, Kansas City; 


Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, Car- 
thage, and Miss Mary E. Bulkley. 
Miss Mary E. McDowell of Chi- 
cago was the chief speaker of the 
convention. She addressed the 
Men’s Commerce League at 
luncheon and in the White Tem- 
ple in the evening. She was in- 
troduced by Mayor Elliott Mar- 
shall to an evening meeting in the 
auditorium of the largest church 
in the city. 
Mrs. R. 


Other speakers were 
L.. Motley, reporting for 
Bowling Mrs. R. L. 
Taaffe, Carthage; Miss Laura L. 
Mrs. j. 
Hal Lynch, Clayton; Miss Pearl 
Mitchell, Columbia; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth G. Emmons, Mexico; Mrs. 
J. W. Crewdson, Louisiana; Miss 
Mathilde Dallmyer, Jefferson 
City; Miss Mary E. Bulkley and 
Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer of St. 
Louis; Miss N. M. Huff, Mrs. H. 
b. Leavens, Mrs. Henry N. Ess 
and Mrs. S. E. Pendergrass of 
Kansas City. 


Green; 


Runyon, Warrensburg; 


Thirteen delegates were elected 
to attend the National Convention 
in Washington this fall. The en- 
tire body was enthusiastic over the 
Kampaign Kit presented to the 
State Association by the Woman’s 
Journal. It was voted to combine 
the Missouri Woman and _ the 
Woman’s Journal and offer them 
at the clubbed rate of $1.25, and to 
make an effort to get the full 1000 
subscriptions for the Woman’s 
Journal. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Dr. Aspinwall W. McCuaig of 
the Social Purity League of New 
York made a stirring speech re- 
cently in St. Andrew’s M. E. 
Church at Grafton. Dr. Aspinwall 
has been delivering a series of lec- 
tures at both morning and after- 
noon meetings in Grafton. His au- 
diences were large and enthusiastic. 
When he came out in unmistake- 
able terms for equal suffrage he 
took the audience by storm. Fis 
lecture is described as the finest 
ever delivered on any subject in 
that city. Iqual guardianship, a 


living wage, single staridard of 
morals were high lights in his ad- 
closing Dr. 


dress. In McCuaig 


said: “The time is nigh, and | 
wish I had the power tonight to 
speak the word that would put 
woman suffrage into effect within 
the next twenty-four hours.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A dispatch from Pierre, dated 
May 27, says: “Mrs. Ruth B. Hip- 
ple, appointed policewoman for 
the city of Pierre, by the city com- 
take the 
office and be sworn in as an officer 
of the law ayd receive her star at 


mission, will oath of 


once. It is understood she will 
make it her especial business to 
look after the enforcement of the 
ordinances which provide for 
cleaning up and keeping clean the 
streets and alleys and vacant lots 
of the city, though it is not denied 


ment in this community. 
Hipple will serve without compen- 
lice officer.” 


Street Church. Al 


voters ‘were invited. 


Columbia 








that she may have an eye on other 
matters, pertaining to law enforce- 


Mrs. 


sation but will be empowered to every town in the State having 


exercise all the functions of a po- |OVe? 100 voters will start June 1. 


Mrs. Deborah Knox Livingston |the Barnacle Tea House and Miss 
addressed the men of Bangor this | Martha Brooks, president of the 
week on Woman Suffrage in the |Gloucester league. 


Mrs. Living-|nearly 1,000 voters were reached 
ston has recently returned from a|and 
Laura L. Runyon, Warrensburg; | five;weeks’ visit in New York. 





Governor Walsh on May 27 
signed the resolve which places 
the equal siiffrage amendment 
upon the ballot for the election in 
November. The pen he used to 
affix his signature will be present- 
ed to Mrs. Teresa ~A. Crowley, 
chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 





An English Village Festival is 
to be given by the Ways and 
Means Committee under the di- 
rection of Mrs. B. F.. Pitman at 
the Robert Gould Shaw estaté in 
Wellesley on Monday, June 14. 
On the committee assisting. in 
these dances will be Mrs. James J. 
Storrow, who is the president of 
the United States branch of the 
English Folk Dance 
Students from the Department of 
Hygiene of Wellesley College will 
assist in the dance spectacle under 
the direction of Miss Amy Ho- 
mans. 


Society. 





Flag Day, June 14, will be ob- 
served by the leagues throughout 
the State generally. ~ Flags will be 
sold at Headquarters and the 
funds will be given to the general 
campaign fund, 


The 
Endeavor Union met recently iu 
Gloucester for its twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention with an attend- 
1210 men and 
Among the ten resolutions adopt- 
ed was the following, which re- 
“Re- 


that we welcome the op- 


Essex County Christian 


ance of women. 


ceived the most applause: 
solved: 
portunity in November of con- 
ferring upon the women of our 
State equal privileges in citizen- 
ship.” 

The Jamaica Plain FE. S. L. had 
as speakers at its meeting on May 
21 Nils T. Kjelstrom and Mrs. 
l'rederick R. The for- 


mer said that since the men of 


Harvey. 
Massachusetts are to decide for 
the women in the fall a question 
which no man would allow an- 
ther to decide for him, it is the 
duty of every voter to consider 
the question seriously, in the light 
f facts and without prejudice. 
Mrs. Harvey read “Mirandy on 
Suffrage” and other selections. 





On Memorial Day, officers of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. decor- 
ated the of Julia Ward 
Ifowe at Mt. Auburn cemetery in 
Cambridge, and the resting-place 
of Lucy Stone and Henry BP. 
Blackwell at Forest Hills. 


grave 


A memorial meeting for Mrs. 
Howe was held in Faneuil Hall, 
arranged by Joe Mitchell Chapple 
and the Howe Memorial Associa- 
tion. Several of the speakers un- 
expectedly put in strong pleas for 
suffrage—notably I. H. Clement 
and Dr. William Shaw of the 
Christian Endeavor World. They 
applauded. Mrs. 


were warmly 


cences., 


An example of what tours of this 
kind will do was shown last week 
in Annisquam, where a trip was 
arranged by Miss Nancy Flagg of 


Eleven meet- 
l}ings were held in three days, 
over 100 


women were 


Judith W. Smith gave reminis- 


‘Two automobile tours to cover 


many meals were cooked on the 
fireless cooker on the back of her 
automobile, 


Dr. Anna H, Shaw spoke in 
Springfield on May 26 before an 
audience of about 2000. Mrs. H. 
G. Chapin presided. At the close 
of Miss Shaw’s address’ Mrs. 
Thomas N. Hepburn of Connecti- 
cut spoke briefly on the signing of 
the pledge cards, and Miss Alfce 
M. Pierce wrote the pledges on a 
blackboard as they were brought 
in. With them on the platform 
were the following members of 
the executive board of the local 
Mrs. John Mac- 
Miss Anna Chapin, Mrs. 


suffrage league: 
Duffie, 
George R. Pyne, Mrs. Mase S. 
Southworth, Mrs. R. S. Brooks, 
Mrs. H. M. Bowden, Mrs. J. O. 
Ball, Mrs. Hl. G. Whitman, Mrs. 
R. W. Lewis. 





Political 
meet- 


The 
Equality Union arranged 
Dr. Shaw in Newbury- 
port, Dedham, Boston, and Lynn. 


Massachusetts 
ings for 


Later in the campaign she will fill 
a number of dates for the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. 


A conference of the Franklin 
County Equal Suffrage League 
was held on May 27 at the Man- 
Miss 
Marie Ames of Springfield, chair- 


sion House in Greenfield. 


man of the organizing committee 
for western Massachusetts, spoke 
on the work which has been done 
in Franklin county. Mrs, William 
F. Aiken of Greenfield, chairman 
of the Franklin County League, 
spoke also on what had been ac- 
Miss 
Gertrude Bardwell gave a talk on 
meetings recently held in Boston. 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith spoke 
on what had been done in Green- 
field. Mrs. H. M. Bowden of 
Springfield, 
Ilampden county league, gave an 


complished in this county. 


chairman of _ the 


address on suffrage work. 
A men’s rally was held recently 


by the Reading _ suffragists. 


Fifteen prominent men of 
Reading sat on the platform, and 
nine gave their reasons for favor- 


ing equal suffrage. The meeting 


Judge W. D. McCorkle of Rich- 
land Center has prepared a bill 
making radical changes in the in- 
heritance laws, especially as af- 
fecting husband and wife, for in- 
troduction to the Legislature. A\I- 
though not a _ suffragist, Judge 
McCorkle believes that the in- 
heritance laws “are unjust, unsys- 
tematic and unnatural.” In pre- 
senting the law, Judge McCorkle 
refers to a case which recently 
came to his knowledge where a 
man and wife, working together, 
accumulated a valuable farm and 
raised a family of nine children. 
The sold the farm, 
placed the proceeds, $17,500, in a 
bank, intending to make another 
investment. Jn a month he died. 
The wife, who had earned her full 
half of the farm and borne and 


reared 


husband 


inherited 
one-tenth of the property, $1,750. 


NEVADA 


A change in the inheritance law 


nine children, 





of Nevada giving the mother inde- 
pendently the same share as the 
father, in the case of the estate of 
a child, is noted by the Elko Inde- 
pendent in the estate of G. Elmer 
The father 
formerly was the principal benefi- 


Ouderkirk, deceased. 


ciary, but a law passed at the last 
Legislature changed matters so 
that both father and mother share 


alike. 





made a deep impression, and the 
Reading Chronicle gave nearly a 
page to the report. The suffragists 
keep up a lively discussion with 
the opponents in the local papers. 


I have never known one evil as 


the result of equal suffrage.— 


Judge Lindsey. 








YOUR FRIEND? 2-332 #2 


lar-Tray crys- 
tal soap-saving dishes you bought at the 
Suffrage Fairs. You want more yourself. 
25c. On sale now at MACY’S, 410 Boyls- 
tor St.. Boston 





SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES, 





SUFFRAGE LECTURES by Mirs Belle 
Kearney: “A Place in the Sun,” “Woman 
and the Ballot.” Popular Lectures: “Rus 
sia As I Saw It,” “Old Days in Dixie 
Land.” “Life in the Nile Country.” Lee 
tures on the Temperance Reform. For 
dates and terms address Miss Belle Kear 
ney, 100 Bowen St., Providence, R. 1, care 
Miss Ilale. (tf) 





Suffrage 
Exchange 


If you have some idea, nov- 
elty or bit of literature helpful 
to the cause, the Suffrage Ex- 
change will tell other suffra- 
gists about it for you. 

It will help you by making yonr, 
idea pay, and it will help other 
suffragists and the movement by 


getting the best use of every 
helpful idea. 


2c a Word 


for 15 words or more. 














PARLIAMENTARY LAW taught by 
mail. Twelve complete and original les- 
sons, in simple form, easily mastered 
Taught by Herman A. Phillips, 900 F St., 


desk, National Hlouse of Representatives. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING—General shop- 
ping; no charge; terms cash; price sub- 
mitted; bank reference. Miss Julia De- 


City. (24) 


N.W., Washington, D. C., 14 years at the 


marest, 189 Claremont Ave., New York 





SITUATIONS. 


VOTES AND ATHLETICS. By Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Spicy presentation § of 
anti-suffrage fallacies. It covers many 
States and many arguments. Price, post 
paid, each 2e; per 100, Tie. Order from 
The Woman's Journal. (tf) 


Fifth Bien- 
WORKING WOMEN nial Conven- 

tion of Na- 
tional Woman's Trade Union League, June 
7-12, 1915, at 43 BE. 22nd St., New York City. 
Meetings Public. ‘his convention repre- 
sents through its delegates 100,000 organ- 
ized working women. Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, President. Headquarters 166 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. LIFE AND 
LABOR official magazine. (23) 


LITERARY AND FINANCIAL help 
wanted to complete publication of a_ suf- 
frage work of an ‘immediate practical 
value. Correspondence with references is 
invited with responsible party. E. L. &., 
1684 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. (24) 











THE WORTH OF A_ VOTE. Alice 
Stone Blackwell in this lucid little leaflet 
asks, “How much has the right te vote 
been worth to men?” and then clearly and 
concisely. shows what the worth of a vote 
has been. Postpaid, each 2c.; per 100, 50 
Order from The Woman's Journal. (tf) 





AGENTS WANTED. 





TRY CASE’S RELIABLE Shine-All for 
silver, nickel and brass. 15 cents prepaid. 
J. B. Case Company, 71 Maple St., Hyde 
Park, Mass. (25) 


SUMMER HOTELS AND CAMPS. 


LAKE DUNMORE, Salisbury, Vt. Cot- 
tage furnished, 5 rooms, bath, attractive, 
restful, quiet, Fishing, boating, drives, 
garage, hotel near. Reasonable, reference. 
“J,” Woman’s Journal. tf 











RUGS AND CARPETS for sale and re 
paired. Essayan Brothers, 372 Boylston 
St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK. Armenian woman, speak- 
ing English, wants to do housework dur- 
ing the summer vacation in an American 
family, where she can have her twelve- 
year-old daughter with her. Wages not 
so much an object as chance to improve 
her English. Highly recommended by 
editor of Woman’s Journal. Address Mrs. 
M. Toobooziah, 126 Harvard street, Ever- 
ett, Mass. 





OVER 15,000 MEN AND WOMEN wanted 
this year for government jobs; $05 to $150 
month. Vacations with pay. No .iay-offs. 
Short hours. Comnion education suflicient. 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately 
for free list positions now obtainable. 








pledged to the cause. Miss Flagg iter, N. ¥. __ “{24) 


SEASIDE COTTAGES. (Two furnished 
cottages to let, on the very edge of the 
ocean, about five miles from Gay Head 
Situation beaatiful, quiet and retired; air 
magnificent. Price .of each cottage, $100 
for the season. Address EK. Elliott May- 
hew, Chilmark, Dukes Co., Mass. 





TO RENT FURNISHED for season at 
$300, or for sale, an attractive eight-room 
cottage acre of woodlands, four hundred 
feet elevation, fine cellar, electric light, 
hot and-cold water, short walk from sta- 
tion, Central Valley, Orange County, New 
York. Apply to Mrs. Mary H. Loines, 3 
Pierrepont Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. (tf) 


REAL ESTATE 


WRITE for the “Letters to Georg. 
They describe the possibilities of citrus 
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ILLINOIS 
Ottawa suffragists have enlisted 
over five hundred school children 





in the city beautiful contest which } 


has been launched by the city 
beautiful association there. 

Fourteen leagues were 
sented at the recent Bloomington 
conference, which was reported in 
last week’s Woman’s Journal, by 


the following women: 
Mrs. George Thomas Palmer, Mrs. 
t. C. Drake of Springfield, Mrs. 
H. M. Brown, Mrs. Annie M. Greene, 
Mrs. Ella A. Richards of Peoria, Miss 
Annie Hinrichsen of Jacksonville, 
Mrs. Clara Hart Kennedy of Minonk, 
Mrs. Lula Simpson, Mrs. Hartz Puter- 
baugh, Mrs. Nettie Blair Wilson, Mrs. 
Ralph Puterbaugh, Mrs. Nannie 
Speece and Mrs. C. G. Sparks of 
Mackinaw, Mrs. Margaret C. Carr of 
Ottawa, Miss Rebecca Himes, Mary 
Hartmann, Fred D. Barber, Sarah 
Rowley, J. Rose Colby and Mrs. D. C. 
Smith of Normal, Mrs. Frank Gahm 
and Mrs. W. T, Smith of Streator, 
Mrs. Alice E. Sprey of Pontiac, Miss 
Martha H. Clandon and Mrs. S. T. 
King of Chenoa, Mrs. Minnie M. 
Sheets, Mrs. Nannie Kelly Guy and 
Nellie F. Coolley of “Danville, Ida 
Mount Evans of Lincoln, Etta Fowler 
of Champaign, and many prominent 
women of Bloomington. Members of 
the State Suffrage Board attending 
were Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, Mrs. 
H. M. Brown, Mrs. E. L. Stewart, Mrs. 
J. W. McGraw, Mrs. Margaret Carr, 
Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson and Miss 
Margaret B. Dobyne. 


repre- 


TEXAS 


Mrs. Mary Codding Bourland 
Pontiac, IlL., 
all winter, is much impressed with 
the growth of suffrage sentiment. 
“In Kerrville,” “a gifted 
woman, Mrs. Bien, was elected to 
the office of city treasurer, almost 
opposition. Only nine 
cast against her.” 


who was in ‘Texas 
she says, 


without 
votes were 


ALABAMA 


A Men’s League was organized 
recently at Birmingham headquar- 
ters which, promises to be a vital 
force in the State. 

“We visited fourteen 
and spoke fourteen times in ten 
found a 


counties 
days. Everywhere we 
great interest in, and a strong sen- 
timent for, suffrage,” reports Mrs. 
Oscar R. Hundley, who, with 
Mrs. A. J. Bowron, 
turned from an automobile tour in 
the State. A new league was 
formed at Clanton with Mrs. F. 
M. Pickard, 
Napoleon Jackson, first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Miss Annie Joe Coates of Gads- 
den has been appointed chairman 
of the Woman's Journal Commit- 
tee, which is working to get 1,000 
new subscribers in the State. She 
takes the place of Mrs. Jerome 
Chambers of Montgomery, who 
resigned on account of ill health. 
Mrs. Margaret Mickles of Fort 
Payne has been appointed chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee. 


recently re- 


president, and Mrs. 


MICHIGAN 


Judge Mennienn, of Menomi- 
hee, went on record recently in 
favor of women jurors on cases 
involving women and girls. He 
said, “It is a pity that women 
are not allowed to sit on juries in 
cases of this kind, as they are in 
some States,” according to the 
Michigan Daily Herald. | 

The case which brought this 
Statement from the judge was 
that of a girl~who had been 
Wronged by a young man at the 
instigation of another. The 
young man was sentenced, while 
the jury found the other “not 
guilty.” The girl concerned was 
Only sixteen years old, the young 
man was twenty-one, while the 
chief culprit was» a man much 





During the Billy Sunday cany 
paign, which has giventhe city of 
Paterson, N. J., nation-wide pub 
licity for the last two months, the 
suffragists of that city made po 
litical and financial “hay while 
the sun shone” with great energy. 

Directly back of the tabernacle 
was a quaint, vine-covered build- 
ing, properly decorated with yel 
low signs and 
curtains fluttering at. the 
dows. The placards announced 
that this was the Woman Suf 
frage Coffee House. Through the 
door one caught 
glistening white counters, where 
plates of cake, pie and doughnuts 
alternated baskets 
tied with huge bows of yellow 
filled 
carrying out the color scheme of 


banners, yellow 


win- 


glimpses of 


with wicker 


ribbon and with oranges, 
the suffragists. The contents of 


the large containers over = gas 
burners simmered and boiled, giv- 
ing forth appetizing odors of clam 
chowder, soups and coffee. 

almost 


The white walls were 


hidden under gay suffrage post 
ers. The only drawback to the 
place was that it was too small to 
serve the large numbers which 
crowded to its doors. 

Any one who visited this lunch 
room could see for himself that it 
was scrupulously clean and = any 
one who penetrated to the kitch- 
en might 


perchance have seen 


the Honorable President stirring 
together a most delicious chow- 
der, when the demand had unex- 
exceeded the 


pectedly supply. 


Some members of the league 
would be preparing the salad and 
others making sandwiches. And 
they all seemed to know how to 
do this decidedly feminine work 
both expeditiously and well. 
Suffrage literature was at hand, 
including leaflets containing 
Billy Sunday's picture in, the 
forceful attitude he 
while he is denouncing the oppo 


assumes 


sition to woman suffrage, “nine 


tenths of which,” he — says, 
“crawled and wiggled out of the 
When you know that 


14,000 men crowded to hear this 


” 
saloons. 


famous evangelist at one lecture, 
you may estimate for yourself the 
great 
which his 


good to the suffragists 


championship insures. 
Men came to these meetings from 
all over the State, and as the Cof- 
fee Ilouse was decidedly the best 
place to get a luncheon in the 
neighborhood, the men flocked to 
it. They generally entered into 
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BILLY SUNDAY CAMPAIGN 
HELPS IN PATERSON 


MONTANA 


Miss Jeanette Rankin returned 
to the State from Washington last 
week to make ready for the State 
meeting of the Montana Good Gov- 
ernment Association, June 8-9, in 
Missoula. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley of New 
York will speak at the convention. 





Miss 
woman lawyer in Covington, La., 


Anna Moreel, a young 
won her first case in court, and at 
the same time made suffrage con- 
verts of both the judge and the 


constable, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby give and bequeath to 
the Proprietors of The Wom- 
an’s Journal, published in Bos- 
ton, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, 
the sum of ——-—— dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their 
to the support and 
improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 


discretion, 


























“ATLANTIC CITY 


= Chelxea Cowet. f 




















conversation with the suffragists | 
who served as waitresses and 
who were thus able to speak an 
effective word for the cause in the 
very best season, i. ¢., when a 
Over $1,600 
least 50 
which will be profit. 


most acceptably fed. 
has been taken in, at 


per cent. of 








KENTUCKY 


Mrs. Desha Breckinridge spoke 
at the commencement exercises of 
the Irenchburg Presbyterian Mis- 
sion School in the mountains of 
Menifee County recently, to an 
audience of several hundred peo- 
ple. She organized the suffragists 
into a league and appointed Mrs. 
A. G. Weidler, 


pal of the school, as chairman for 


wife of the princi- 


the county. 

Mrs. Oden Ilodges, o 
ton, has been appointed chairman 
of the 
Kentucky 
tion, and will have charge of the 


Lexing- 


prize committee of the 


Equal Rights Associa- 


contest for which cash 


offered to 


essay 
prizes will be high 
school and eighth grade children 


of the public schools. 


No wise housekeeper would 


spend 76 per cent. of the family’s 
whole income upon food for a 
ssansanellT aniiionioe von Suttner. 


those satisfactory 

R M M “Pillar-Trays” the 

erystal soap-sav- 

ing dishes you 

bought at the Suffrage Fairs for 25c? 

Which of your friends would appreciate 

some? Get more now at MACY’S, 410 
ime oan St., Boston. 

Are you astnd on the subject of 

THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE? 

Send 10c for sample copy o! 


AMERIKA ESPERANTISTO 
($1.00 yeerly) 
and receive valuable and interesting In- 
formation with “A Glimpse of Esperanto” 
FREE 
THE AMERICAN ESPERANTIST ©0O.,Inc. 
Sta. W., West Newton, Mass. 


G@ROKAS 


~~ = your verses or melodies LAN ceptanee 
guaranteed if available. Write for free 7 he poaget. 
SARKS-GOLDSMITH €0., Dept. 99, Washington, D. 











To Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well 
known publications, among them 
“The Woman's Journal.” If you have 
a book or a booklet, a magazine or a 
newspaper to bring out, write us. 
Open day and night. 

BE. L Garurs CoMPAny, 

122 Pearl St., Boston. 








AMERICAN DOLLAR FLAG 
of taffeta sun-fast and tainproof, 4x7 feet. 
Fear beteckes 

oot vani 
iron — ae nates, . complete bgt 


wn Fing Mig. Co., East ton, Pa, 














NOW your ground 
and the battle is half 
won. ‘The fliers and 
pamphlets printed by the 
Woman's Journal and Suf- 
frage News will give you 
that knowledge. 


literature 
which 


Look over the 
listed below and see 


by Miss Blackwell, discusses 
what has been accomplished 
by the States wherein women 
vote for social reform, red 
light abatement and the single 
standard of morals. It is now 
ready. Postpaid, 3c each; 100, 
$2.00. 
A TRUE STORY. 

By Carrie Chapman Catt, whieh 
fells of Li Po Ton and San Fran- 


cisco’s Chinatown Two for 5¢; 
100, $2.17. 
JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES, 


Ry Alice Stone Blackwell l’ost- 
paid, each Se; per 100, $2.00. 


VOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. Spicy 
presentation of anti-suffruge fal- 
lacies. It covers many States and 
many arguments. Price, postpaid, 
each Ze; per 100, 75e. 

BALLOTS AND BROOMS. 
Ry Alice Stone Blackwell. Il- 
lustrated. Short and to the point. 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 
De 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. Facts 
and figures are given which you 
want to know. Price, 2¢ each; 
100, $1.00. 


‘A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell A 


brief answer to anti-suffrage 
eharges against prominent suf- 
frage leaders Price, postpaid, 


each 2e; per 100, 50e. 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE, 
By Alice Stone Blackwell, an- 
swers three of the Anti’s shop- 
worn arguments. Price, postpaid, 
2c each; 100, $1.02. 


‘HE WORTH OF A VOTE, 

By Alice Stone Blackwell, shows 
what “The Worth of a Vote” has 
been to men. 2c each; per 100, 


— 


SUFFRAGE AND MORMONISM. 
ty Alice Stone Blackwell. Post- 
paid, each, 3c; per 100, $2.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS LAWS. 
Ry Alice Stone Blackwell. Post- 
paid, 2 for 5¢; per 100, $1.00. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL AND 
SUFFRAGE NEWS 


585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


supremely hungry man had been ,& 





] 
ones you need, and which | 
ones you want for your 
neighbors. | 
“SUFFRAGE AND MORALS,” 


him to see the battles of old; 


with Magellan. 


Entire Boardwalk Block, Bellevue to Florida Ave. 


| , 
' CHELSEA COURT is one of the most modern apartment houses, 


It has 


an Ocean Front with unobstructed view of the most picturesque part of the 


Atlantic City Beach Sing zle rooms at $1 a day, $5 a week. 


apartments of 2, 5, 4 and 5 rooms 
Restaurant located in the building. 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. 4. 


Also furnished 
Write for rates by month and season. 
Address, Marion Owen, owner, 2505 











QUEEN OF SHEBA’S, VISIT T0 KING SOLOMON 


The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon is one of the most famous incidents in the 


eens 


history of the ancient world. 





The beautiful picture shown herewith from Ridpath’'s 


History illustrates but one event of all the thousands in the complete work ‘Truly 
it may be said of the merits of this history as was said of the splendor of King Solo 


mon's Court: 
embraced in the world-famed publication. 


Ridp 


History of 


“The half has never been told.” 


ath’s 
the World 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest 


historian. 


Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon 


f Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. 
Ridpath to write a History of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to 


the present day. 


It is endersed by Presidents of the United States, practically all 


university and college presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who own 


and love it. 


We will name our special 
nly in direct letters. 


plainly and mail. 


of 








Nine 
Massive 
Volumes 


Cleveland and 


Bates, Colby, 


unbiased and 




















anprejudiced History of was i..scccces seavedaeusaenbalesedcboieiel 
the World ever written BBDEMOS ..06cc0sccccees vessepe tea ianaieal 
Western Newspaper Ass'n 


widow derives her support from the royalty on this History, 
price broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


We will mail free 


page booklet of 
Sample pages f, ; 
Ridpath’s rom it 


every 
mails to us 
coupon, 







McKinley; 
Cuy- 


offer to The Woman’s Journal and Suf- 
frage News readers. 


A LOW PRICE AND EASY TERMS 
low price and easy terms of payment 
A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 


‘lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and address 
We do not publish our special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’'s 


and to print our low 


beautiful 46- 


History | 
the World to y 
reader who 











Pictures 
4000 


Pages 


for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as a historian is 


THE REASON his wonderfully 


rian in any generation has ever equalled. 
events as though they were happening before your eyes; he carries you with 
to meet kings and queens and warriors; to 
sit in the Roman senate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned 
followers; to sail the Southern Seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe 
He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability 
and makes the heroes of history real living men and women and about 
them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such fascinating style 
that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the greatest 
fiction. 
DR. RIDPATH gives the history of every religion of man- 
kind, and shows the slow but sure progress that has been 
z made from Paganism to Christianity. The customs and hab- 
50c. Its of people, the development of their sclence and litera- 
ture and art, the growth of religion and education form 
a very vital part of this history of the world. 

DR. RIDPATH’S History is strongly endorsed by 
Presidents Harrison, 
Bishop Bowman, Bishop Vincent, Rev. Dr. 
ler, Rabbi Hirsch and other leading ministers. 
Presidents of Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, 
Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, 
Smith, Vassar, Yale, and nearly all other 
colleges and universities, and by the 
great American People, a quarter of 
a million of whom own and love it. 
The scholarship of the world has 
endorsed this as the most au- 
thoritative, 


beautiful style, a style no other histo 
He pictures the great historical 
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FREE 
COUPON 


AMEMSPAPEE 


140 8S. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail, free, 46-page 
sample booklet of i Rid- 
path’s History of the World 
containing photogravures of 
Napoleon, Queen Elizabeth, 
Socrates, Caesar and Shakespeare, 
diagram of Panama Canal, ete., and 
write me full particulars of your special 
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WORKING WOMEN 
TO MEET SOON 


Danger of Women as Underbid- 
ders Will Be Squarely Faced at 
Coming Convention 





The fifth biennial convention of 
the National Women’s Trade 
Union League will be held at 43 
East 22nd St., in New York, June 
7 to 12. Its meetings will be pub- 
lic. The convention, through its 
delegates, represents 100,000 or- 
ganized working women. 

“The danger of women being 
underbidders in an in- 
creasing number of trades must 
be squarely faced,” says the offi- 


used as 


cial call. 

“There is only one woman 
among the hundreds of thousands 
forced to earn a living by grim 
economic who will re 
fuse to take the place of a man 


This is the or- 


pressure 


for lower wages. 
ganized woman, who recognizes 
the fundamental necessity of 
standing with men in the demand 
for equal pay for equal work. And 
so the duty of the hour urgently 
demands that every affiliated or- 
ganization be represented by its 
most experienced, thoughtful and 
faithful members, who will bring 
to this pressing question of the 
trade union organization of wom- 
en a rallying spirit of courage, 
faith in the future and common 
sense.” 

All suffragists and 
women are invited to attend the 


working 


convention and hear the message 


of organization which will be 


given by active workers in the 


labor movement. 


NATIONAL HOLDS 
BIG CONFERENCE 


Governor Dunne and Mayor 
Thompson Will Address Dele- 
gates at Chicago Dinner 





The National Conference of the 
National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association opens in Chi- 
cago tomorrow and will last until 
June o. 

Suffrage organizations of Chi- 
cago are planning luncheons and 
dinners to entertain delegates. 

The Chicago Equal Suffrage 
Association, of which Mrs. James 
W. Morrisson is president, has 
all State suf- 
frage organizations and to presi- 


sent invitations to 


dents of the women’s clubs asking 
that representatives of the organi- 
zations be present and take tables 
at a big dinner Monday evening at 
the Hotel La Salle. 

Speakers will be Mayor Thomp- 
son, Governor Dunne, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mrs. Raymond Brown 
of New York and Mrs. F. M. 
Mrs. 
Cyrus MeCormick is chairman of 


Roessing of Pittsburgh. 


the local commniittee. 
Miss Suzette Ryerson, at the head 
of the 
will be assisted by Miss Cornelia 


reception 


entertainment committee, 
Conger, Mrs. Augustus Peabody, 
Miss Marie 
Hammill, Mrs. Frank C. Letts and 
Miss Mary Waller. 


SCHOONER STARTS 
350-MILE TRIP 


Pilgrimage to Home of Margaret 
Brent, Country’s First Suffra- 
gist, Tours Southern Maryland 


Roset, Mrs. Charles 





The prairie-schooner pilgrimage 
to the home of Mistress Margaret 
Brent, the country’s first suffra- 
gist, who in 1647 demanded “place 
and voyce” in the Maryland As- 
sembly, left Baltimore May 31. -It 
will make a 350-mile journey 
through Southern Maryland. In 
the caravan were Miss L. C, Trax, 
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active support. 


of you must vote yes or no. 


votes for women. 


now. 


with you when you strike. 


end of the struggle. 
As organized working 


and ourselves. 


were enfranchised. 


day. 
abolish the sweated trades 


Together we working 


our lives. 











WORKING MEN—HELP 


An Appeal Sent Out by the New York Women’s 
Trade Union League 


In 1915 the voters of New York State will decide 
whether women shall have the right to vote. 
There is no time to waste; we need your help, your 


As we women have no voice in the government, you 
men alone can decide this question for us. 


The Trade Union organizations are on record for 
But it is one thing to be on record 
for votes for women and another to work actively for it 
so as to make it a living fact. 


We work side by side with you in the factories. 
We vote with you in our trade unions. 


and suffering of the strike. 
women know how to stick 


conditions as much as you do. 
that we must better them for the sake of our children 
Women are handicapped without. the 
ballot as working men were handicapped before they 


In every department of life, be it in the factory or 
in the home, the ballot is of the utmost importance to- 
To secure decent factories we need the ballot. To 


wipe out child labor the ballot is essential. 
homes as wives, mothers, daughters, we need the ballot 
to do justice to our work as home-keepers. 

Children need pure milk and pure food, good schools 
and playgrounds, sanitary homes and safe streets. To 
secure these we go to the City Hall and the State House 
where votes and only votes count. 

The housekeeping in our homes is tied up with the 
housekeeping in the City, State and Nation. 


tively use the ballot for those things that vitally affect 


The ballot is needed to make good laws. 

The ballot is needed to enforce the laws. 

The ballot is needed to put men into office to work 
for our interests as workers. 

We ask you in the name of the organized working 
women and the less fortunate unorganized women to 
work unceasingly to secure Votes for Women in 1915. 


Each one 


This we ask you to do 


We strike 
We bear with you the cost 

You men know that we 
to the bitter or victorious 


women we want to better 
We realize, as you do, 


the ballot is needed. To 
In our 


men and women can effec- 














PEACE EMBASSY 
GOES TO VIENNA 


Jane Addams Received by Min- 
ister-—-Other Delegation Sees 
Norwegian King 
Jane Addams and the other 

members of the peace embassy 

were received at Vienna this week 
by Baron von Burian, the Foreign 


Minister, and Count Karl 
Stuergkh, according to advices 


reaching the committee of the In- 
ternational Congress of Women. 

The other delegation, headed 
by Mme. Schwimmer, was re- 
ceived at King 
Haakon and the Norwegian For- 
eign Minister, and at Copenhagen 
by the Danish Premier and For- 
The ministers as- 


Christiania by 


eign Minister. 
sured the delegation that the rep- 
resentations would receive careful 
consideration. 

Last Tuesday Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, conferred upon 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. The 
university has never before con- 
ferred degrees 


honorary upon 


women. 





Mrs. John M. Heard, Mrs. Frank 
H. Snell, Miss Mary O’Toole and 
Mr. and Mrs, F. F.' Ramey. 

The caravan plans to reach St. 
Mary’s on June 8, when a fiver 
steamer will bring other pilgrims 
from Baltimore, and suffragists 





from all over Maryland will gather 
to do honor to Margaret Brent. 


CALIFORNIA CLUBS 
UPHOLD OFFICES 


Federation Refuses to Pass 
Amendment Barring Its Exec- 
utives from Political Positions 





The California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has scored a vic- 
tory for political equality at its 
recent convention in San Fran- 
cisco. An attempt was made to 
pass amendments that would pre- 
vent women holding office from 
occupying any official position in 
the Federation. 

Mrs. Emily Hoppin, of Wood- 
land, staked her campaign for the 
presidency on their defeat by 
openly opposing them on the 
floor of the convention. In a 
speech advocating their defeat, 
she declared that the highest 
ideals of womanhood required 
women to enter into the broad 
sphere of public life in order to 
promote the welfare of their own 
sex and their children. 

Mrs. Hoppin received 235 
votes as against 179 for Mrs. A. 
F. Jones, of Oroville, who ap- 
proved the amendments. One of 
the resolutions adopted by the 
convention asks Gov. Johnson to 
appoint at least one woman on 
the State Marketing Commis- 
sion ; another endorsed the efforts 
to “humanize” laws relating to 
alien women. and requested that 
alien women held be put in 





\care of women officers. 


CAN’T FIGHT CHILD 
LABOR AND WIN 


Carolina Secretary Says Employ- 
ers Have Beaten Four Govér- 
nors in Legislative Halls 





At the eleventh annual confer- 
ence on child labor in San Fran- 
cisco last week, Wiley H. Swift, 
National Child Labor Commit- 
tee’s secretary for North and 
South Carolina, said: 

“Every one of our four best 
governors has declared for legis- 
lation on this subject, but when 
the bill comes up, the legislative 
halls are crowded with child em- 
ployers and they win. You need 
not be surprised that our Senator 
Overman blocked the Palmer- 
Owen bill. He knew that his re- 
election depended upon it. The 
Commissioner of Labor is now 
making an effort to enforce the 
law in North Carolina, and I look 
for him to be enjoined from fur- 
ther activity in this direction or 
to be defeated at the next elec- 
tion. He is playing with fire.” 


CATHOLIC DEBATE 
GOES IN FAVOR 


Negative Side in Pittsburg Also 
Announces That It Advocates 
Equal Suffrage 





A victory was scored for equal 
suffrage last week at the debate 
given under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh and St. Mary’s Ly- 
ceums at Epiphany Auditorium, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., before an audi- 
ence of 1,000, when the judges 
rendered a decision in favor of the 


WITHDRAWS TILL 
WOMEN CAN VOTE 


Episcopalian Resigns from Pitts- 
burg Church that Refused 
Equal Diocesan Rights 





In an open letter to Rev. Ed- 

ward S. Travers, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Mr. A. G. Pentecost, a prominent 
business man, has withdrawn from 
membership in that church and 
declares his intention of staying 
out until women are given equal 
rights with men in the diocesan 
council. 
The letter says: “Allow me to 
say that if women are not fit to 
vote in church matters, they are 
not fit to attend church. I hereby 
cancel my pledge, to take effect at 
once, and please remove my name 
from the rolls, as I never will 
enter an Episcopal church until 
such time as the Protestant Epis- 
copal convention thinks women 
capable of voting.” 

Mr. Pentecost’s step was 
prompted by action of the dioces- 
an convention which denied wom- 
en the right to vote. 





affirmative on the question, 
“Should women be given the:priv- 
ilege of voting on an equal basis 
with men?” Dr. Dinsmore De- 
laney, presided, also an- 
nounced from the platform that 
the team on the negative—repre- 
Pittsburg afid St. 


who 


Mary's Ly- 
ceum—wished to go on record as 
being in favor of suffrage; and 
that both Father Cox of the Epi- 
phany parish and he himself were 





strong advocates of equal suffrage. 








A corset is nothing more nor 
less than a waist-basket. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s cow 
once broke into a_ neighbor’s 
grounds and made havoc. The 


neighbor came to Mr. Beecher in 
wrath. “I wish you would keep 
your cow out of my shrubbery!” 
he said. Mr. Beecher replied, 
“And I wish you would keep your 
shrubbery out of my cow. It 
spoils the milk.” 

A country youth took his 
sweetheart on a trip to the city to 
see the sights. As they passed a 
confectioner’s, they saw in the 
window a sign, “Ice cream, one 
dollar per gal.” “Well,” said the 
young man, “that’s a pretty steep 
price, but I'll see you through, 
Maria, no matter what it costs. 
Here’s a dollar, waiter; iee cream 
for this gal!” 


Freddie’s father took him to a 
ball game during the dog days. 
Freddie had never seen a catch- 
er’s mask before. He asked with 
interest, “Papa, would they take 
that man to the pound if he 
wasn’t muzzled?” 





A fond mother, hearing that an 
earthquake was expected, sent her 
boys to a friend in the country to 
be out of the way of it. In a few 
days she got a note from the 
friend: “Please take your boys 
home and send along the earth- 
quake!” 


An English brewer, observing 
one of his men wearing the total 
abstinence blue ribbon, suggested 
that it seemed somewhat incon- 
sistent with his line of business. 
“Well, sir,” he said, “you see, it 
makes folks like to tempt me, an 





then I succumbs,” po 





LAST LAUGHS 


— 


Precocious Boy: “Mamma, if I 
eat dates enough, shall I grow up 
to be an almanac?” 


An old lady who thinks she 
knows everything 
church sociable. 


went to a 
She was warm- 
ly greeted by the young women. 
“Good evening, Auntie,” they 
said. “We are glad you came; 
we are going to have tableaux this 
evening.” 

“Yes. I know, I know,” was 
the reply. “I smelt ’em when I 
first came in.” 


When Dubufe’s famous _pic- 
tures of Adam and Eve were on 
exhibition, Mr. McNab was taken 
to see them, and was asked his 
opinion. “I don’t think much of 
the painter,” answered McNab. 
“Why, man, Eve’s temptin’ Adam 
wi’ a pippin ofa variety that 
wasna known until about twenty 
years ago!” 


Chairman Walsh of the-Federal 
Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions said at a recent luncheon: 

“The men who control our 
greatest industries are the men 
most active in philanthropy and 
the work of social betterment. ! 
know of some men whose _for- 
tunes were gained most unfairly; 
yet these men now, in their pluto- 
cratic old age, do a lot of good. 

“It's a queer world,” continued 
Mr. Walsh, “and I think a good 
many of us set out in our careers 
with the ideas of little Willie. 

“Well, what are you going to 
be when you grow up?’ I asked 
little Willie, 

“‘I’m going to be a pirate,’ he 
answered, ‘till I get old and in- 
firm, and then I’m goin’ to turn 
to the Lord.’ "—§t, Layis Globe- 
Democrat, 
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